







Make RESERVATIONS & ( 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


Visit Vermont's Original Craft Distillery - Retail Store & Visitor's Gallery is Open Seven Days a Week - 10:00 to 5:00 
Quechee Gorge Village - S573 Woodstock Road, Quechee, Vermont 05001 .Tel: 802-295-7555 


WHITE 


VODKA 


Burlington's 
Only Rooftop Biergarten 
Every Thursday = 
Half-price sandwiGhes. All-day. 

aTRIVIAlStirtS' Bum] 


faceliookcoin/DasBierhaiisUT 
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Local Agriculture. Locally Distilled. 






Join us for Peak «SE3> 


Experiences 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


VT Artists 


CAROL ANN JONES 
QUARTET 

SATURDAY, JULY 26, 8:00 PM 

Carol writes songs that are full of energy 
and life. Her all-star band includes Will 
Patton on mandolin, steel guitar, dobro 
and upright bass, Dono Schabner on 
electric guitar, Gary Spaulding on cajone 
(an acoustic drum box,) and Carol Ann 
Jones on acoustic guitar and vocals. 


DOWNTOWN 
BOB STANNARD & 
THOSE DANGEROUS 
BLUESMEN 
Featuring 
Blues Piano 
of David Maxwell 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 8:00 PM 
This concert promises to be one of 
the highest energy, most intense 
blues shows anywhere, anytime. 
Don't miss it! 


COMEDIAN BOB MARLEY 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 8:00 P.M. 

HE'S BACK! Maine-born comedian Bob 
Marley returns to Stowe for what is sure 
to be a third annual sold-out performance! 
With over 20 comedy albums, Marley 
is one of the hottest comedians in the 
country, with his own special on Comedy 
Central and is one of the few comics to 
appear on the complete late-night TV 
circuit. It's gonna be wicked funny -get 
yourtickets! 


Spruce Peak . . , _ , . „ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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PIS 


* LIBATIONS * BREWERY' 

"Best beer limn in New England." - Boston Qobt 


FRIDAY 
JULY 25*5 pm 

Last Friday in July to get your lips on our Lost 
Nation cask. This week's featured brew is 
(heir wonderful Gose dry-hopped 
with Amarillo hops and sour oranges. 
Tapping happens at 5 o'clock sharp. 


FOR LUNCH | Friday - Monday al 1 1 :30AM E, 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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IT’S SUMMER. 
GET YOUR 
BBQ ON! 

COME CHECK OUT OUR 
| TAVERN SUMMERTIME BBQ MENU 

- VT Heritage Grazers Baby Back Ribs 

- Dry Rubbed Beef Brisket 

. . .and more! See our website for menu. 


P.S. Sunday is 10-buck burger night. 
That’s right. Ten dollars for any Guild burger. 
Happy Summer! 








2014-2015 

SEASON 


On Sale 
NOW! 


■ See ParamountLive.org for the entire exciting lineup! 


PARAMOUNT 30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


SPONSORS: RUTLAND" iO^ERALD ||)ge Aviation SrS: @> 


Christmas 
in july 25 26 “ 

save up to 

70% OFF 

last year’s winter 
jackets, boots 
and accessories 


summer 

clearance 

now in progress 
save up to 

50% OFF 

sandals, tees, shorts, 
dresses & swimwear 


Williston I St. Albans | Barre I Plattsburgh | 

Esduslaes trey zee's due la iremifecturer* aacina leeiricti 


ft lennyshoe.o 


tasty, fresh. Vermont. 


serving dinner 


enjoy our patio all summer long 




F:.»r 


dinner specials 
for $15 


716 Pine St, Burlington 
802-864-0505 

southendkitchenvt.com/dinner 
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Accounting 101 


facing 

facts 

ALL WET 

The govs of New 
York and Vermont 
were in white water 
last weekend. How 
didShununydo 
against Andrew 
Gnomoinan 
Adirondack rail 
race? Tie. How 
Democratic! 



Vermont in 2011, compared to 62 motor 
vehicle fatalities in the same year, according 
to a new Violence Policy Center report. 
Suicides accounted for the vast maj ority of 
Vermont's deaths from firearms. 



TOPFIVE 


SKI DO 

Apayment-in- 
lieu-of-taxes 
agreement with 
Middlebury College 
spells free skiing 
lessons for Ripton 
schoolchildren. A 
whoosh come true! 

(* * "| 

PLANE SIGHT? 

Experts spent two 
days searching 
Lake Champlain 
for a plane that 
disappeared in 
1971 They found 
"no definitive 
evidence" but the 
case isn't closed. 
Still mysterious. 


1. "New Restaurants Replace Old Favorites 
in Williston and Essex" by Alice Levitt New 
restaurants are filling the void left by two 

2. "Soundbites: One Crazy Night with Ryan 
Adams; Do Good Fest; Spit Jack Calls It 
Quits" by Dan Bolles. Our music editor once 
hung out with alt-country rocker Ryan 
Adams, who plays at the Flynn this week. 

3. Taste Test: Blue Collar Bistro" by Hannah 
Palmer Egan. Tucked into an old storefront 
in downtown Plattsburgh is a new farm-to- 
table restaurant with a surprisingly long 

4. "Fair Game: Oh, Boies! Shumlin's Campaign 
War Chest Dwarfs Milne's" by Paul Heintz. 
Candidates disclosed their campaign 
fundraising last week. So far, incumbent 
Gov. Peter Shumlin is way ahead of GOP 
challengerScott Milne. 

5. "Junior's Rustico Is Coming to Burlington" 
by Alice Levitt. Fans of Junior's Italian in 
Colchester and Juniors Pizza in downtown 
Burlington will soon have another spot to 


ON THE ROAD 

Sen. Bemie Sanders 
is planning a 
September trip 
to Iowa. As he 
explores a run 
for president, the 
could-be candidate 
is looking in all 
the right places. 


□ tweet of 
the week: 



FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAVS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWITTER 






OUTLETS 


OPENING AUGUST 7 . 2014 

COACH 



christopher& banks 

ALSO OPENING LATE AUGUST 2014 



TATA HARPER 

Next Generation Beauty 

100% Natural & Nontoxlc 



Also offering 
Tata Harper facials 



Mirror Mirr®r 


makeup • ski nc, ire ■ day spa 
Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally juried ~ Locally Operated 



feed back 


THE PRICE OF POLITICS 

Lt. Gov. Phil Scott is quoted in Paul 
Heintz's Off Message post [“Corren 
Calls for Expanding Public Election 
Financing,” July 10] as saying that he 
“would rather solicit money from those 
who are willing to give to my campaign 
and believe in what I’m doing, rather 
than take it from taxpayers who have no 
choice.” This represents a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the purpose of 
public fi nancing of political activities. 

Public campaign financing is not 
about supporting one candidate over an- 
other. It is about supporting the process. 
It is about allowing candidates to spend 
their time communicating their policy 
positions to the public instead of spend- 
ing their energy' and focus on donors. It 
is about leveling the playing field so that 
the perspectives of all parties (the major 
ones, at least) can get equal exposure. It 
is about removing the corrosive effect 
of private money from the political pro- 
cess. It is about replacing special inter- 
est influence with citizen control of the 
political process. It is about public sup- 
port for the most fundamental element 
of democracy — direct communication 
between constituents and potential 
officeholders. 

Lt. Gov. Scott is missing an opportu- 
nity to give Vermont’s forward-looking 


public campaign financing law a real- 
world test, while showing the rest of the 
country the benefits of taking private 
money out of the electoral process. 

Spencer Putnam 

WEYBRIDGE 


SIDEWALKS ARENT SAFE 

In response to Tony Gallucci’s comment 
about cyclists [Feedback, “Sidewalk 
Works,” July 2]: Several studies have 
shown that bicycling in the sidewalk is 
more dangerous than in the street. As a 
bicyclist, I’d rather be on the road where 
I’m visible. As a driver, I’d rather have bi- 
cyclists in the road where I can see them. 

Riding in the street places you closer 
to vehicles. It also places you more 
directly in their view. Drivers don’t 
expect fast-moving objects on sidewalks. 
They’re spending more of their time 
looking for other vehicles in the road. In 
residential areas, sidewalks have re- 
duced visibility, particularly for vehicles 
turning at intersections or driveways. A 
bicyclist that would be seen by an alert 
driver coming up alongside him in the 
road may seem to “come out of nowhere” 
when he makes a turn and the bicyclist 
is heading down the sidewalk at a steady 

The best thing you can do as a bicy- 
clist to avoid being injured is to ride in 



P.O. BOX 1164. BURLINGTON. VT 0S402-1164 
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a safe manner, and the best way is to be 
both visible and predictable. If drivers 
can see you, and have a good idea about 
where you’re going to be next, they can 
give you room. Drivers aren’t actively 
trying to hit cyclists. A nice site that de- 
tails the 10 most common accidents and 
how to avoid them is bicyclesafe.com. It 
details some of the hazards of riding on 
the sidewalk and links to pertinent info. 


To speak of a “right" to someone else's 
labor or property is not to advocate lib- 
erty, but rather slavery. 

This hullabaloo isn’t about women or 
a (sham) concern for freedom but about 
money and the belief in entitlement. The 
real danger to our freedom and equality 
(before the law) is the authoritarianism 
on display in the Affordable Care Act 
and Levine’s columns. 


Joshua Pierce 

BURLINGTON 


Justin Sauerwein 


ABOLITIONIST'S PROGRESS? 

I read Ken Picard’s article about John 
Brown with great interest [“Madman 
or Hero?” July 16], More than once, I’ve 
wondered what the abolitionist would 
think about the conversation-heavy 
dance that passes for race and/or diver- 
sity progress here in the Green Mountain 
State. How would he feel sitting through 
seemingly endless forums and meetings, 
only to see snail-like change when it 
comes to the plight of students of color 
in Vermont schools, housing discrimi- 
nation, etc.? How would he handle the 
steadfast racism denial many residents 
of this state espouse? I’m not saying that 
Brown’s approach is the answer to this 
nation’s racial blight, but I understand 
his anger. 

Thanks to Mr. Picard for writing 
about this brave, courageous man. 

Reuben Jackson 

WINOOSKI 


HOBBY LOBBYIST 

Judith Levine’s piece on Burwell v. 
Hobby Lobby is entirely fallacious and 
designed, I believe, to incite fear and 
outrage [Poli Psy, July 16]. Levine would 
have you believe, without citing a single 
instance, that the freedom of women is 
endangered by the ruling, that women 
are being “compelled" and controlled by 
corporations that won’t “step aside” and 
let women decide. 

All of this is false and turned on its 
head. The only party, in fact, compelled 
and coerced was Hobby Lobby, who 
was, under penalty of law, required 
to pay for services they objected to. 
Women remain free to use contracep- 
tives and “control their reproductive 
lives.” What they cannot do is force their 
employers to pay for it Only the disin- 
genuous could construe the latter as an 
infringement upon the rights of women. 


STAR TREATMENT 

I appreciate having two strong voices ar- 
ticulating very different perspectives on 
films every week in Seven Days [film crit- 
ics Rick Kisonak and Margot Harrison in 
Movie Reviews]. Precisely because the 
voices are strong and perspectives very 
different, it would be helpful, I think, for 
the reviewer’s initials and the dates of 
full reviews to appear at the end of the 
thumbnail reviews in the Now Playing 
columns. A no-stars review by Mr. 
Kisonak is one tiling a five-star review by 
Ms. Harrison is another. The date would 
allow a reader to return to the archives 
and read the context for those stars. This 
is something the New Yorker does in the 
movie section of Goings on About Town. 

Missy Holland 
BRISTOL 


Editor’s note: The thumbnails in the 
Now Playing section are actually brief 
descriptions based on promo materials, 
not reviews. When neither of Seven 
Days’ critics reviewed the film, the 
ratings are drawn from aggregate site 
Metacritic. However, we can provide 
readers with a reminder of which 
critic reviewed a given film when, and 
will try that in upcoming issues. 
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We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


Wine Deal 
of the Week 

Kendall -Jackson Chardonnay 
now just $10.99! 
Classic wine, atypical price. 

Battle Tested Brie 

Joan of Arc Goat Brie mini 
wheels are now just $1.99. 
It’s the cream of the crop. 

Buna Tea 

Delicious, clean energy tea 
made from pure guayusa. 
Now just $1.49. 


Hey Baker 


Arrowhead Mills 32 oz. 
Organic Brown Rice Flour 
& Corn Bread Mix 
are just 75 cents this week! 

( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 


802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetra ders.com 


□ 


SCAN THIS PAGE 


Always Local. Always Vermont. 





APPLE 

MOUNTAIN 

Vermont Gifts 
Specialty Foods 


www.AppleMountain.net 

30 Church St. Burlington, 658-6452 
Mon-Fri 9-9:30, Sun 10-5 i i 


"I had fa work hard 
fo be easy-goi*^." 



gED Square 


WED 7/23 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 7/24 ADAM TRAVIS « THE SOUL 7PM 


MON 7/28 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 
TUE 7/29 TBA7PM 

DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 

156 church Sfreef, Burlmgfo* 
redsquareVf.co»i . zsi-zioi 




TREATING A 
STOMACH BUG 
IN BARTON 


FROM A DOCTOR'S OFFICE IN BURLINGTON 


At FairPoint, we believe in empowering our communities to make strong connections. 

Like helping families have face-to-face appointments with their doctor miles away. Thanks to a robust network 
and high-speed Internet, today's most advanced medical services are available to people throughout northern 
New England. These connections are why, since April 2008, we've invested over one million dollars a week in 
new technology, infrastructure, and services for our northern New England network. Because a connected 
community is a healthier community. 


FairPointConnects. 
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AREN’T JUST FOR SPRING AND FALL - THROW A 
PAIR INTO rirfdtilHl THIS SUMMER! WE HAVE A 
GREAT SELECTION OF NEW . sU i FROM 

Freebird, Bed|Stu, & Frye. You won’t be able 

TO HT(U t FOR COOL WEATHER TO WEAR THEM 1 . 

802.862. 5186 | dearlucy.com | mon- sat 10-8, sun 11-6 




DOG DAMS 
<1F SUMMER 


Concerts on the Green 

2014 Concert Schedule 


The Green at Shelburne Museum 


HEADED BACK TO SCHOOL ? STOP HERE FIRSt! / 

SAVE UP TO S250 ON A MAC BUNDLE AND UP TO S100 ON AN IPAD BUNDLE! WE 
ALSO HAVE DOZENS OF DEALS ON CASES FOR IPHONE AND IPAD. HARD DRIVES. 
SPEAKERS. HEADPHONES. AND ANY OTHER GEAR YOU'D WANT FOR THE DORM 
(AND BEYOND). 


7-29 

OLD CROW 
MEDICINE SHOW 

The Green at Shelburne Museum 


Small Dog 


S BURLINGTON • WAITSFIELD • RUTLAND 
SMALiDOG.COM/DOGDAYS 


Snyder Homes introduces our newest 
neighborhood, Staniford Farms, located in 
the vibrant New North End of Burlington! 


• Amazing lifestyle includes open space, community 
gardens, and Buriington bike path 

• Nestled into historic Staniford Farm homestead 
near Appletree Bay 

• All homes Certified Green & Efficiency 
Vermont Approved 

Single family homes priced from $405,500 
For more information, call 
Chris Brown at 802.825. 1031. 


Staniford 

farms 


md & Evenlco Preser 


GROUND PRESENTS 


UND PRESENTS m s W * W 

rodrigoygabnela 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 2014 


at FLYNN THEATRE 


SnyderHomesVT.i 










CHRISTMAS IN JULY... 

FRIDAY, JULY 25 th 
& SATURDAY, JULY 26™ 

u P to 50 %o ff 

on select items STORE WIDE 
** see store for details ** 


fjilon's 

FINE JEWELRY 



middteburij. vt 

marbte worKa 

by Ihefath 


Sampling tickets: 
$20/early • S25 at door 

Non-sampling tickets: 
$5/each • age 6 & under free 

tickets on sale now online at 
middsummerfestiual.com 


THANK YOU 

to our many generous sponsors 

beer. wine, cider & spirits 
cheese & other local food samples 
live music from 

• Starline Rhythm Boys 
• Seth Vacavone Blues Trio 


PROCEEDS TO BENEFIT 




I s scott milne running for governor of 
Vermont or New Hampshire? 

To hear the Pomfret Republican 
discuss his decade-long quest to build 
a $30 million development in the border 
town of Hartford, one could be forgiven for 
assuming the latter. 

Since 2004, when Milne and business 
partner david boies iii purchased a 135-acre 
farm just off Exit 1 of 1-89, the pair has 
sunk more than $4 million into a proposal 
to build 130,000 square feet of retail and 
residential space. But thanks to what Milne 
calls an “all powerful” regional planning 
commission, their Quechee Highlands 
project is on life support. 

"This experience gives me a very good 
insight into the challenges of starting a 
business in Vermont," he says. “And why 
Vermont has a reputation — and I would 
argue, there’s a reality — that it’s not a 
business-friendly state.” 

When it comes to the Two Rivers- 
Ottauquechee Regional Commission, 
which provides land use and development 
guidance to 30 Upper Valley towns, Milne 
doesn’t hold back. 

He refers to its executive director, peter 
Gregory, as a “Shumlin administration ap- 
paratchik.” And he alleges that Two Rivers 
“ambushed” him on the eve of a February 
2013 Act 250 permit hearing by “coming up 
with a cockamamie story” that his Quechee 
Highlands proposal ran afoul of its regional 

After the District 3 Environmental 
Commission denied that permit last July, 
Milne wrote an op-ed that ran in both the 
Valley News and Herald of Randolph casti- 
gating Two Rivers for engaging in “a still 
hunt" and "plotting to squash” his develop- 
ment. Noting that neighboring Lebanon, 
N.H., had recently approved 2 million 
square feet of new commercial space, he 
argued that the episode would “highlight 
Vermont’s anti-business reputation.” 

"In New Hampshire, the regional plan- 
ning authorities can't push towns around — 
the way Two Rivers is bullying Hartford,” 
he wrote, after appealing the verdict to 
the state superior court's environmental 
division. 

Two months ago, Milne really lost it 
As the Hartford selectboard prepared 
to vote on a new master plan, Milne 
threatened that the new plan would “kill” 
his project according to the Valley News' 

JORDAN CUDDEMI. 

“As a town and as a community, (you 
are] going back on your word to private 
citizens and changing the deal,” he told 
board members at a May public meeting 
covered by Cuddemi. "I’m going to figure 
out if I’m going to do anything, and if I do, 


it’s probably going to involve more lawyers, 
and it's just going to continue to brand 
Vermont as a bad place to do business." 

Pro tip No. 1: If you’re running for 
governor, don’t threaten to lawyer up and 
tarnish your own state’s reputation. 

In an interview with Seven Days last 
week, Milne took his rhetorical bomb- 
throwing one step further. 

“I think [the Hartford selectboard] basi- 
cally buckled to — sort of like on a global 
level, you don’t negotiate with terrorists,” 
he said. “The Two Rivers-Ottauquechee 
regional commission basically bullied them 
into changing their plans." 


Nl 

DON’T COMPARE 
REGIONAL PLANNING 
OFFICIALS TO 
TERRORISTS. 


Pro tip No. 2: If you’re running for 
governor, don't compare regional planning 
officials to terrorists. 

As notable as Milne’s contempt for Two 
Rivers is his love for New Hampshire Since 
he purchased the Lebanon office of his par- 
ents' travel agency in 1987, Milne has com- 
muted to the Granite State nearly every day 
of the workweek. Years ago, he and Boies 
bought several condos in New Hampshire 
and came close to buying and developing a 
major parcel in Lebanon. 

“If you want to start making money or 
you want to start a business, if you’re going 
to stay in the Northeast, you’re smarter to 
move it 10 miles onto the New Hampshire 
side of the river,” he told Vermont Business 
Magazine last April. 

Milne evidently missed the memo that 
West Leb is a wasteland of sprawl, traffic 
and miserable chain restaurants. 

Boies, Milne's business partner, appears 
to share his view of Vermont. 

“In my personal opinion, it’s a very chal- 
lenging place to do business. I’ve never ex- 
perienced this kind of thing," the Virginia 
attorney says. 

Milne is hardly the first Vermont politi- 
cian to bash the state's business friendli- 
ness. Former governor jim douglas made a 
career of it, and the Republicans who have 
vied to succeed him, Brian dubie and randy 
brock, tried their darnedest to revive the 
talking point 


Even Democratic Gov. peter shumlin 
points to competition from New 
Hampshire as a rationale to kill any tax hike 
he doesn’t like. (Long after he moved from 
Putney to East Montpelier, the Palin-esque 
gov continued to claim he could see New 
Hampshire from his house.) 

The argument clearly resonates — par- 
ticularly with those outside the Chittenden 
County bubble and in Vermont’s myriad 
border towns. And if the 4,000-plus jobs at 
IBM’s Essex Junction plant migrate to New 
York in the coming months, it could really 
resonate this November. 

Perhaps that makes Milne just the guy 
to take on Shumlin. 

After all, if you believe his version of 
events, Milne has spent a decade trying 
to create 300 jobs with a Vermont-scale 
project that could make Hartford com- 
petitive again. He bent over backwards to 
accommodate the town’s planning com- 
mission and eventually won its unanimous 
approval. 

“Scott and his consultants walked 
through the process in an appropriate way,” 
says bruce riddle, chairman of the Hartford 
Planning Commission. “They did every- 
thing in the process we would expect” 

But Gregory, whose regional commis- 
sion covers a far broader swath of land, sees 
it differently. 

He says he met with Milne three times 
during the planning process — including 
shortly after Milne bought the property 
— and each time reminded him that the 
regional plan does not permit retail out- 
side Hartford’s downtown and villages, 
which include Quechee and White River 
Junction. The plan Milne submitted, plain 
and simple, represented “sprawl," Gregory 

'No one — the town or the applicant — 
should be caught unaware about where we 
stood on this,” he says. ‘We've been consis- 
tent. We've been transparent. So any claims 
to the contrary are not based on facts.” 

What does that say about Milne's busi- 
ness savvy 1 ? 

Boies, who met Milne when the two 
attended the University of Redlands in 
California, says the pair spent years looking 
for the right property to develop, with the 
goal of replicating the results elsewhere. 

"If that was successful, we’d try to do it 
other places in Vermont,” Boies says. 

At one point, not long after die 2008 
financial crisis, they even tried to pull to- 
gether enough cash to buy Stowe Mountain 
Resort, both men say. In each of the deals 
they've consummated, Boies has fronted 
most of the money. 

“Although we're not comparing tax re- 
turns, Mr. Boies has a lot more money than 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAVSVT.COM = 


I do, and I’m doing a lot more work than he 

Now that Milne has turned his atten- 
tion from real estate to politics, Boies con- 
tinues to invest in his old friend's career. 
Two weeks ago, Boies and his family — 
including his father, super-attorney oavid 
boies ii — donated $10,000 to Milne's cam- 
paign. Another $4,000 of the candidate’s 
$20,420 haul came from mutual friends 
whom Boies persuaded to ante up, Milne 
says. (Green Mountain Daily's bill peberdy 
first noted the Quechee Highlands connec- 
tion in a blog post last week.) 

“The minute he told me he 
was running, I said, “What can 
I do to help you?”’ Boies says. 

“He’s a very, very close family 
friend. It would be inconceiv- 
able that I wouldn't help him.” 

It remains to be seen whether this in- 
vestment will turn out better than the last. 

Senate Six Pack 

It’s been decades since an incumbent in 
Vermont’s largest state senate district 
has lost a race for reelection. But that 
never keeps Chittenden County’s political 
hopefuls from trying. 

This fall, eight challengers are lining 
up against six incumbents: Sens, tim ashe 

(D/P), PHIL BARUTH (D), OINNY LYONS (D), 
MICHAEL SIROTKIN (D), DIANE SHELLING (R) 
and DAVID ZUCKERMAN (P/D). 

In a district that includes one-fifth of 
the state’s population and allows voters 
to select as many as six candidates, name 
recognition really matters. That’s why 
Sirotkin, whom Shumlin appointed to the 
Senate in January, has as much in common 
with the challengers as with his fellow 
incumbents. 

“I’m clearly a hybrid," the former lob- 
byist says. “I have a very strong name 
recognition among those people who are 
connected to the legislature or govern- 
ment and in communities like Essex or 
South Burlington, where I’ve served on 
local boards. But there's a large percentage 
of the population who do not know my 

During his three months in the Senate, 
Sirotkin kept a low profile, offering up 
occasional amendments on the floor, but 
mostly trying to hew to the priorities of his 
late wife, Sen. sally fox, who he replaced 
in the Senate after she died in January'. 

“I felt a certain obligation to fulfill 
Sally’s issues, as the people of Chittenden 
County had elected Sally,” he says. “I’m 
definitely running as my own person now, 
but it is quite remarkable how Sally's and 
my own politics are very, very’ similar.” 

After Fox's death, six Democrats — 
including two House members, a former 
party chairman and a major liberal donor 
— vied to fill her seat. But only one of them, 
Burlington consultant dawn ellis, filed 
papers to run this fall. 

“I decided [to run] right at the period 


where 30 school budgets went down and 
communities were in deliberations about 
how do we fund education? Where are we 
going to get the money? And what about 
property taxes?” she says. 

A self-described researcher and fa- 
cilitator, Ellis characterizes herself as an 
inclusive leader prepared to tackle “design 
discussions” surrounding education 
reform and single-payer health care. 

“I bring a different perspective to the 
work,” she says. “It’s grounded in years of 
working with those who are often left out 
of policy discussions.” 

Since only six Democrats 
are running this year, Ellis is 
nearly guaranteed to win a 
position on the party's slate 
during the August primary. 
But to secure a seat in the Senate, she’ll 
have to knock off a fellow D — or Snelling, 
the delegation’s sole Republican. 

Though Chittenden County has grown 
increasingly liberal, Snelling had little 
trouble winning a sixth term in 2012. She 
came in fifth place, with 30,865 votes — 
only 457 more than Baruth, but a full 8,146 
more than the next closest challenger: 
Democrat debbie Ingram. 

One other Republican is running this 
time around: Williston real estate attorney 
joy karnes limoge. Calling herself “fiscally 
conservative and socially moderate,” she 
says she’s running to bring “balance” to the 

“I feel that we’re so polarized in this 
state that we’re having trouble getting 
things done,” she says. 

Limoge is probably best known to po- 
litical junkies for her work representing 
jerry dodge, an East Montpelier neighbor 
of Shumlin's who publicly tangled with the 
governor last year over a real estate deal. 
Limoge says her decision to help Dodge 
was not politically motivated. 

“No one was really willing to step up,” 
she says. “We got it done pretty quickly and 
quietly.” 

Also running are six members of the 
Vermont Libertarian Party: john cisar, 

GLYN WILKINSON, BEN MAYER. PAUL WASHBURN, 
CHRISTOPHER COOLIDGE and TRAVIS SPENCER. 

According to party chairman jeremy ryan, 
that’s more candidates than the libertar- 
ians have ever fielded in the district. 

“Right now, it seems like we're a good 
choice for people who are disillusioned by 
the current major parties,” he says. “I know 
it's going to be hard and I know some of 
them expect they’ll have to run multiple 
times."© 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic part- 
ner of Seven Days coeditor and publisher 
Paula Routly. 
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What the Doctor Ordered: 
Vermont Hospitals Prescribe 
Farm-Fresh Food 


W hat if, instead of meds, 
doctors prescribed peas 
and carrots? 

That’s the idea behind 
a growing partnership between the 
Vermont Youth Conservation Corps and 
two Vermont hospitals. Volunteers, doc- 
tors and nurses are giving hefty doses of 
fresh, local vegetables to patients from 
Fletcher Allen Health Care and Central 
Vermont Medical Center. 

Part community-supported agricul- 
ture, part doctor’s orders, the program is 
free for patients who have been recom- 
mended by their physicians. 

"Good nutrition is the cheapest 
health care insurance you can ever buy,” 
said Diane Imrie, the director of nutri- 
tion services at Fletcher Allen. “If we 
want to talk about having a ‘well’ com- 
munity, they have to be well fed.” 

Vermont is not alone in treating 
food as medicine. Hospitals and health 
insurers in other parts of the country 
have already started to experiment with 
nutrition-based healing. Since 2005, a 
handful of health insurance companies 
in Wisconsin have offered rebates for 


medications at them. They're involved 
in this.” 

Imrie noted that last year’s pilot 
yielded more qualitative than quantita- 
tive data, but she said the anecdotes 
from patients were powerful. Dr. Alicia 
Jacobs, a family practice doctor at the 
same Colchester practice, said at least 
four patients “told us this changed their 
lives.” One woman lost 20 pounds. 

On a recent Thursday afternoon 
— the second pickup date in the 12- 
week program — volunteers outside 
Colchester Family Practice manned a 
small table on which they’d arranged 
kale, scallions, spinach, summer squash, 
broccoli and tender young carrots in 
a large bowl. One volunteer dished up 
beets and carrots for each participant, 
talking up the suggested recipe for the 
week. In addition to the veggie share, 
.k hon 


customers who sign up for CSAs — it’s a 
way to incentivize healthy eating habits. 
Another venture is FVRx — a fruit and 
vegetable “prescription” program that 
started in Connecticut and gives patients 
vouchers to purchase healthy food. 

Such programs are starting to pro- 
duce results. FVRx tracked body-mass 
index decreases in 41 percent of children 
who participated. 

VYCC initially started its farm-share 
program with Central Vermont Medical 
Center in 2012. Last year, the program 
expanded to Chittenden County through 
a pilot project with Colchester Family 
Practice. This year, the VYCC farm pro- 
gram is twice as big as it was to start: Ten 
student-farmers — ranging in age from 
15 to 21, who are paid to work on the 
VYCC farm in Richmond — are planting 
and harvesting eight acres of vegetables, 
enough food for 300 families. 

The rationale? 

“It’s really easy to tell people to eat all 
this healthy food," said Joanne Hunt, a 
nurse practitioner at Colchester Family 
Practice. But patients might not know 
what to buy, or how to prepare it. Or they 


could struggle to afford local, 
fresh vegetables. The health 
share program, she said, is about 
"showing them and giving them 
real examples of what 
they can do ... We’re 
not just throwing 
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program; the physicians and 
nutritionists want to chart 
just how effective the free 
veggie share is in encouraging healthier 
behaviors. 

n a farmer that, along the way, 


Ml 


for donations to cover the 
cost; Imrie said the budget 
for the entire program — not 
counting staff time — is about $60,000 
this year. 

Central Vermont Medical Center, 


decided that I wanted to be a doctor meanwhile, asks employees to donate to 
is well,” said Soderquist, who recently the program through payroll deductioi 


wrapped up some pre-medical ( 
at the University of Vermont and is now 
applying to medical school. He learned 
about the health shares program from 
Imrie and was immediately hooked, 
a pretty perfect overlap," he said. “I 


The medical center's chief operating 
officer, Nancy Lothian, said that raising 
$20,000 every year can be a stretch for 
employees, and she worries about the 
long-term sustainability of the program. 

However, she hopes the staff at 


think that we have a great opportunity the medical center will champion the 
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and a great responsibility to utilize food 
as the basis for our health care.” 

Vermont, he said, is perfectly po- 
sitioned to move 
the industry in that 
direction. 

“We’re ready,” 

Soderquist said. 

Are patients? By the 
end of the two-hour 
pickup in Colchester, 
about half of the wait- 
ing 33 shares had not 
been claimed — de- 
spite personal calls to every recipient on 
the list. Even typical CSA programs have 
a certain rate of no-shows every week, 
but the volunteers said that for some 
patients, getting to the pickup sites can 
be a struggle. Some work long hours. 

Others have unreliable transportation. 

Last year, Soderquist ended up person- 
ally delivering a share to one woman 
every week because she couldn’t make 
it to the doctor’s office. 

Last year's patients were selected be- 
cause of high blood pressure. This year, 
doctors and nurses focused on families, 
with the goal of encouraging nutritious, 
home-cooked family meals. 

Imrie and her cohort of volunteers 
and partners are tracking biometrics 
such as blood pressure and body mass 
index. They’re also studying the effec- 
tiveness of the curriculum designed to 
accompany the weekly food deliveries, 
which includes lessons on whole grains, 
antioxidants and "feeling full on fewer 
calories.” 

VYCC charges the hospitals the 
going rate for their vegetables — about 
$250 a share for 12 weeks’ worth of the-pipe thing 
food. The 300 total shares it produces health care earlier.' 
are divided equally between Fletcher 
Allen and Central Vermont Medical 
Center. Fletcher Allen turned to the 
Department of Health, TD Bank and its 
own community outreach department 


program moving forward. Already the 
VYCC partnership has spilled over into 
other areas of the hospital’s culture; 

VYCC employees 
show up every week 
for an informal farm- 
ers market for the 
medical staff. 

Paul Feenan, the 
food and farm direc- 
tor at VYCC’s farm 
site in Richmond, said 
he’d love to see the 
program expand to 
other hospitals in the region — and other 

“We really see this as a catalyst for 
local agricultural development through- 
out the state,” said Feenan. Already, 
hospitals in Rutland, Bennington and 
Windsor have signaled interest in the 
model. Next on VYCC’s to-do list is 
reaching out to insurance companies to 
explore the option of funding or rebates 
for patients. 

Pausing for lunch in the VYCC 
farmhouse, the students who grow 
and harvest the veggie “prescriptions” 
wolfed down zucchini bread and pasta 
salad with fresh veggies. Most of these 
students also take home a share of veg- 
etables each week and are learning to 
cook them, as well. “They’re not that 
bad, when you get used to them,” joked 
16-year-old Lee Benoit of Jericho about 
the veggies on his plate. 

“I think it has huge potential," said 
VYCC leader Kellee Jackson, 21, a 
recent UVM grad with a degree in envi- 
ronmental studies. “We’re showing that 
health care doesn't have to be an end-of- 
ipproach 


Once they’d finished lunch, the 
students headed back outside to weed 
carrots. © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Vermont Sex- Offender Registry 
Flunks Another Audit 


I n May 2007, a Windham County 
teenager was convicted of having 
sexual contact with a 13-year-old girl 
when he was 17. He pleaded guilty. 
At his sentencing, a judge explicitly said 
the law called for him to be kept off the 
Vermont sex-offender registry because 
of his age at the time of the offense. 

Nonetheless, at the insistence of a 
probation officer, the Vermont Crime 
Information Center, which manages the 
registry, posted his name on the registry. 
The man, then 21, had no warning, ac- 
cording to a lawsuit 

He received harassing phone calls, ac- 
cording to the suit. He couldn’t get a job. 
A group of men smashed a beer bottle on 
his head, saying it was because of what 
he had done. 

He complained to VCIC staff, but his 
profile remained on the public site for 
two years. He sued the state in federal 
court, and eventually recovered $20,000. 
His information was taken down, but 
not before private websites captured his 
image and profile. You can still find his 
info on those sites. 

The young man's plight is not unique. 
In 2010, an audit of Vermont’s sex- 
offender registry found a litany of errors 
— including offenders missing from the 
registry, offenders incorrectly identified 
and people wrongfully branded as of- 
fenders — that brought the reliability of 
the entire program into question. 

In response, the state spent more 
than $400,000 to implement a new 
database and pledged to hold regular 
interagency meetings to ensure a better 
flow of information. 

Four years after that first report, the 
state released a new audit of the pro- 
gram. Its findings? 

Once again: a litany of errors — in- 
cluding offenders missing from the reg- 
istry, offenders incorrectly identified and 
people wrongfully branded as offenders 
— that brings the reliability of the entire 
program into question. 

Of 58 offender records that auditors 
randomly examined in detail, all but one 
had mistakes. While some of the errors 
were relatively minor — misspelling of 
names, wrong dates of convictions — 
nearly 11 percent of all 2,536 offender 
records had ‘‘critical errors.” 



Auditors found many of the recom- 
mendations made in 2010 had been 
ignored or only partially implemented. 

“We would have hoped they would 
be further along at this point,” Vermont 
Auditor Doug Hoffer said. “I think they 
understand the need to get back together 
and get this done. To have two audits 
basically say, “You didn’t get it right,’ it’s 
a kick in the ass.” 

Jeffrey Wallin, the VCIC director, 
acknowledged the mistakes but said 
that progress has been made since 2010. 
He said VCIC has struggled to interpret 
a convoluted law, has relied on flawed 
data from outside agencies and has been 
handicapped by poor technology that is 
only now falling into place. 

“We do see where there is room for 
improvement, but improvements have 
been made over the last four years, and 
we do that with very limited resources,” 
Wallin said. “We are ready to work with 
our partners to improve the system.” 


Vermont created a registry of sex of- 
fenders in 1996 as part of an escalating 
national crackdown on sex crimes. 

At first, only law-enforcement offi- 
cials could access the information. Then, 
in 2004, legislators created a second reg- 
istry, a public one, to be made available 
on the internet and managed by VCIC, 
which is part of the Department of Public 
Safety. There are more people on the pri- 
vate registry than 
the public regis- 
try. Some lesser 
crimes, including 
lewd and lascivi- 
ous conduct, do 
not merit inclusion on the public site. 
Additionally, offenders younger than 
age 18 are not supposed to appear on the 
public list. 

The public registry, which contains 
records of more than 1,172 offenders, 
provides each offender’s age, physical 
description, crime, conviction date and 


mug shot, and allows the public to search 
for individuals by town or county. The 
most serious offenders are required to be 
on the registry for life, but most are regis- 
tered for 10 years after they leave prison 
or probation. 

In 2009, a 12-year-old Braintree girl 
was raped and murdered by her uncle, 
a repeat sex offender. Michael Jacques’ 
heinous crime prompted lawmakers to 
expand the list of 
offenses that merit 
inclusion on the 
public site. They 
also decided that 
offenders' home 
addresses should be made available. 

Concerned that inaccurate addresses 
could potentially cause harm, lawmakers 
added a trigger provision to the legisla- 
tion: Street addresses would only be 
posted if the Vermont state auditor ex- 
amined the registry and determined that 
VCIC was up to the task. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 
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Apparently, it isn’t. 

When the 2010 audit report found that 
data was largely entered manually and 
“controls were not always documented 
or consistently applied,” according to 
former Vermont auditor Tom Salmon, 
the state invested more than $400,000 
— more than half from a federal grant — 
to buy OffenderWatch, a database built 
by WatchSystems LLC. In a 2013 press 
release, officials praised the new registry 
management system for mimimizing 
"manual entry,” saying it would “improve 
the quality and accuracy of the informa- 
tion maintained by the database.” 

Additionally, following an auditor’s 
recommendation, the Department of 
Corrections and the judiciary — the agen- 
cies that collect data on sex offenders — 
and the VCIC agreed to meet regularly to 
smooth data flow and reduce errors. 

Last week, the Vermont Auditor’s 
Office released the results of its follow-up 
exam. They weren’t much better. 

Hoffer found: 

• 18 people listed on the public regis- 
try who shouldn't have been. That 
includes nine people who committed 
lesser offenses and nine more who 
were either still in prison or whose 10- 
year registration period had lapsed. 

• S3 people who qualified for posting 
on the public registry but were not 
included. 

• 20 people identified as lifetime reg- 
istrants in the private registry but 
who were eligible to come off after 10 

Why have the mistakes persisted? 

Of 13 recommendations made to 


improve the system in 2010, only three 
have been fully implemented, Hoffer 
concluded. VCIC is still entering infor- 
mation by hand and is guided by poor or 
nonexistent procedures. 

The working group had convened 
twice, but kept no minutes and disbanded 
in spring 2011. 

More significantly, OffenderWatch 
has not been a panacea. Many key deci- 
sions are still not automated, leaving 
VCIC staff to enter information about 
offenders as they always have: by hand, 
using their own judgment to interpret the 
41-page law 
guiding the 
registry's 
require- 

Perhaps 
the most 
important 
decision — 
whether an 
offender should be posted on the public 
registry — is made by an individual un- 
checked by either OffenderWatch, which 
lacks the system logic to automate that 
decision, or a human supervisor. 

Furthermore, the person making that 
crucial decision has little more than insti- 
tutional memory to go on, because VCIC 
has not developed complete written 
procedures, the auditor found. In many 
cases, VCIC staffers are simply winging 

For example, in 2010, VCIC employ- 
ees were under the impression that only 
those convicted in Vermont courts could 
be subject to lifetime registration. In 2013, 


VCIC employees had come to believe 
that out-of-state offenders, too, could be 
made to register for life. (The answer is 
still debated.) 

By law, sex offenders who are no longer 
on probation, but who are still required to 
undergo treatment, must submit a form 
to VCIC certifying that they are doing so. 
If they don't, their profiles can be added 
to the public registry. 

But VCIC has no process for tracking 
the forms and no way of knowing if those 
offenders are fulfilling their treatment 
obligations, both audits found. 

Similarly, 

required to 
submit an 
annual form 
to VCIC ver- 
ifying their 
addresses. If 
they don’t, 
VCIC is supposed to notify the local pros- 
ecutor to obtain an arrest warrant. 

Between March and November of 
2013, the auditor randomly examined the 
records of 15 people who presumably had 
their addresses verified: Six had actually 
failed to send a letter. In at least 49 cases, 
VCIC never notified prosecutors when 
offenders didn’t register. 

Wallin said that most of the problems 
stem from VCIC’s adjustment to the 
OffenderWatch system. 

“It’s a significant challenge,” Wallin 
said. “We’re still in the process of ham- 
mering out the procedures.” 

Moreover, VCIC may be fundamentally 


ill-suited to the task of managing a proac- 
tive, highly regulated police tool. VCIC 
mostly crunches crime data and issues 
statistical reports. Managing the registry 
and interpreting a law that even veteran 
defense attorneys say is confusing re- 
quires legal judgment. 

“If you’re looking at the statutes, 
they’re not straightforward to begin 
with,” Wallin said. “There’s a fair amount 
of time spent on trying to determine 
whether or not the individual is com- 
pelled by law to register.” 

The problems fuel concerns that the 
registry may do as much harm as good. 
Some argue that it offers the illusion of 
security with little understanding of the 
nature of most sex crimes. 

Most studies show that between 80 
and 90 percent of sex crimes are commit- 
ted not by strangers, but by people whom 
the victims know welL 

‘1 don't think it does anything to 
protect the public,” said Seth Lipschutz, 
an attorney with the Vermont Prisoners’ 
Rights Office, who has represented hun- 
dreds of sex offenders. “In every era, 
there are people that society loves to hate. 
Whether it's African Americans, Jews ... 
people from various ethnic groups ... Now 
we have a PC society. Who is left to hate 
anymore? Pretty much nobody, except 
terrorists and sex offenders. They're kind 
of the witches of our era.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
865-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D. 
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textile mills and added hundreds of new 
apartments and condos, the Onion City 
has come to be seen as a hip place to live, 
work and play. 

Dubroff points to the vibrant down- 
town restaurant and bar scene, along 
with easy access to the Winooski River, 
as attractions for the guests he hopes to 
host. “The location is central to every- 
thing that’s happening in the Burlington 
area," he says, noting that his hotel would 
be a short distance from Fletcher Allen 
Health Care, the University of Vermont 
campus and Saint Michael’s College. 

It would also be adjacent to a farm- 
ers market. In response to concerns 
about the hotel’s impact on it, Dubroff 


A Boutique Hotel Proposed 
for Winooski’s Roundabout 


W inooski officials say they 
hope to approve a re- 
cently unveiled plan for 
a boutique hotel on the 
downtown roundabout, but parking and 
pedestrian-safety issues could delay the 

City councilors and Mayor Michael 
O’Brien are cautiously supporting 
the proposal from Colorado-based 
developer Adam Dubroff. His Alpha 
Inn Management firm wants to build 
a four-story, 70- to 80-room hotel on a 
vacant lot next to the Champlain Mill on 


the southeastern edge of the round- 
about. The parcel, owned by Pizzagalli 
Properties, has been designated as a pro- 
spective hotel site since the city began 
planning its downtown makeover 14 
years ago, O’Brien notes. 

“It's another piece to fit into the 
puzzle of our developing downtown,” 
the mayor says. 

Dubroff’s would not be the first hotel 
to operate in the Onion City. A couple 
of motor lodges functioned in Winooski 
during the 1950s, recalls City Manager 


Katherine Decarreau. The Deluxe Hotel, 
which was actually “pretty run down,” 
also housed transients around that 
same time on what was then West Canal 
Street and is today Winooski Falls Way, 
Decarreau notes. The Deluxe was swept 
away by the first wave of urban renewal 
in the 1960s, she adds. 

Having since repurposed its old 
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assures that the site plan he’s developing 
could actually expand the pedestrian 
space where the farmers market is now 
situated. 

The developer also seeks to soothe 
localist sensibilities by remarking that 
he’s well acquainted with Vermont, even 
though he lives 2,000 miles away. He 
says he skied 
in the Green 
Mountains 
in the 1970s, 
and members 
of his family 
built the 
Residence Inn 
in Williston 
25 years ago. 

The Alpha Inn 
Management 
website lists several hotels it has devel- 
oped — none with more than 153 rooms 
— in Colorado, Florida, Texas and 10 

The competition potentially posed 
in Burlington by the Hilton Garden Inn, 
nearing completion on Main Street, 
and the Marriott and Hilton hotels on 
Battery Street doesn’t appear to faze 
Dubroff. “We’ll be smaller and differ- 
ent," he says, offering assurance that 
filling the rooms “won’t be a problem.” 

But finding room for more cars 
could be. 

Downtown Winooski already lacks 
adequate parking during business 
hours. The few curbside spaces in the 
Winooski Falls project are usually filled, 
and the garages, which can accommo- 
date more than 1,000 cars, are used by 
apartment and condo residents as well 
as by workers in the Champlain Mill, 
the Vermont Student Assistance Corp. 
and the Community College of Vermont. 
Some spaces in the garages are currently 
unoccupied but are reserved for poten- 
tial future use by local businesses, notes 
Decarreau. She says contracts with those 
firms and organizations would not allow 
hotel guests to use the empty spots. 

The absence of a large surface park- 
ing lot, viewed as a good thing by new- 
wave urban planners, is one reason 
there’s no supermarket in the city. While 
Winooski’s restaurant row may be all 
about locavore cuisine, residents who 
want to cook at home find the city — 
with the exception of small ethnic gro- 
cery stores on Main Street and Malletts 
Bay Avenue — a “food desert.” 

Dubroff has not yet formulated a 
specific plan for parking, but he suggests 
the hotel could use spaces in the garages 


at night, when there's ample availability. 
What about during the day? That's a 
concern voiced by O’Brien and some city 
councilors. 

“You can build parking on that site," 
the mayor says in regard to the hotel. 
“Ideally, that's where the parking 
should go.” 

Winooski 
city planners 
have been 
asked to devise 
solutions for 
downtown’s 
current park- 
ing problems 
and to identify 
ways to handle 
the additional 
demand the 
hotel will generate. “I’m confident it can 
all be resolved,” O’Brien says. 

What about local drivers already 
daunted by the challenges of negotiating 
the roundabout? They won't likely wel- 
come the additional car and delivery- 
truck traffic associated with Dubroff’s 
hotel. City councilors Seth Leonard, 
Brian Corrigan and Sally Tipson, who 
also serves as deputy mayor, say the 
roundabout functions fairly well, al- 
though each acknowledges the need for 
safety improvements. 

Demetrios Michaelides, owner of the 
building on the roundabout that houses 
Donny’s New York Pizza, offers a more 
critical appraisal. “It’s very dangerous 
here,” he says, pointing to the poorly 
marked pedestrian crossing near his 
building’s front door. “I see at least one 
or two people a day in near-misses with 
cars. Safety needs to be addressed before 
there’s any more growth here.” 

O’Brien and the councilors sug- 
gest that fixes are being devised. But 
Michaelides wants to see results. “Of 
course, a hotel would be good for every- 
body’s business,” he says, “but they’ve 
first got to make improvements for park- 
ing and pedestrians.” 

Dubroff is expected to speak to these 
issues at an August 18 city council meet- 
ing. And if he can satisfy councilors and 
residents, the next step would be to apply 
for an Act 250 permit. Developers know 
that could be a long process, but Dubroff 
is optimistically — and perhaps unreal- 
istically — projecting that construction 
will get under way next spring. If so, 
Winooski’s hotel could start welcoming 
guests one year later. ® 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Train Coming, Slowly: Tracking 
Burlington’s Passenger Rail Progress 


T he train’s late getting to 
Burlington — by about 60 
years. Railroad riders have 
been waiting since 1953 for 
long-distance passenger service to 
return to Union Station. 

In the mid-1990s, developers Melinda 
Moulton and Lisa Steele renovated the 
station at the foot of Main Street in hopes 
of enticing Amtrak to the Queen City. 
Union Station did become the northern 
terminus for the Champlain Flyer com- 
muter train from Charlotte in 2000, but 
that service ended about two years later 
because it never attracted more than 
a dozen or so daily riders. Since then, 
the 98-year-old station has housed an 
art gallery, fitness center and offices, its 
rails unused except by occasional freight 

Intermittent efforts during the past 
decade to bring Amtrak to Burlington 
have failed. But now state officials are 
saying that daily service to and from 
New York City will begin in about three 
years — really. 

The project, one of several envi- 
sioned to improve passenger and rail 
service in Vermont, calls for extending 
Amtrak’s Ethan Allen Express from 
Rutland to Union Station, with a stop in 
Middlebury. A nearly $9 million federal 
grant awarded last year is paying for the 
upgrade of 20 miles of track between 
Rutland and Leicester. And Vermont 
Agency of Transportation planner Costa 
Pappis says he's “very optimistic” that 
the feds will soon approve another $10 
million outlay that will cover additional 
improvements. 

Another $18 million in federal and 
state funds will be spent in Middlebury 
on what is probably the single largest 
restructuring element in the entire 
Rutland-Burlington project: The exist- 
ing track and two overpasses — on Main 
Street and Merchants Row — can’t ac- 
commodate passenger trains. Nor could 
they handle a freight train hauling 15 
cars filled with gasoline that derailed 
just south of the Merchants Row over- 
pass in 2007, spilling some of its liquid 
cargo into Otter Creek. 

Plans call for building a roughly 
300-foot-long concrete tunnel that will 
be deeper and wider than the current 
right-of-way beneath the overpasses. 
Work is expected to start next spring 


and take at least two years to complete, 
says local project manager Bill Finger. 

Complete conversion from jointed to 
welded rail all along the route — which 
makes for a smoother, faster ride — 
should enable the Ethan Allen to travel 
between Burlington and Rutland in 
about 80 minutes, with the full journey 
to or from Manhattan's Penn Station 
clocking in at about seven hours. 


ABOUT 220 
PASSENGERS 

BOARD OR ALIGHT AT STAINS 
IN VERMONT EVERY DAY. 

That’s two hours less than it cur- 
rently takes Amtrak's Vermonter to 
reach Penn Station from Essex Junction. 
That service, running north to St. Albans 
and south via Montpelier, White River 
Junction and Brattleboro, has been op- 
erating for more than 40 years, but the 
route was truncated in 1995 after Amtrak 
and the state stopped subsidizing the 
train from St. Albans to Montreal. 

An average of about 220 passengers 
board or alight at stations in Vermont 
every day. That meager total will likely 
increase substantially next year, predicts 
Chris Parker, director of the Vermont 
Rail Action Network, an advocacy 
group. A rerouting of the Vermonter on 
the Massachusetts portion of its run is 
expected to shave about an hour off the 
journey to and from New York City. 

“The biggest issue with the Vermonter 
is that it takes too long," Parker says. 
“There’s lots of proof that the faster the 
train, the greater the number of people 
who want to ride it.” 

At present, the Vermonter performs a 
bizarre maneuver due to the absence of 
a connection between two sets of rails. 
Instead of traveling directly between 
Springfield, Mass., and Brattleboro, 
the train detours east to Palmer, Mass., 
which is not a passenger stop. There, 


Amtrak crews throw switches enabling 
the Vermonter to travel in the direction 
opposite of what it had just covered 
before finally heading north. 

The hour-long Palmer diversion 
comes in addition to a 15-minute layover 
in New Haven, Conn., where a switch is 
made between electric and diesel power. 

Track improvements completed last 
year have already reduced travel time in 
Vermont by nearly half an hour. When 
the rerouting in Massachusetts is com- 
pleted, a journey on the Vermonter be- 
tween Penn Station and Essex Junction 
will take about seven and a half hours. 

If ridership increases, the state 
should be able to reduce the $5 million 
annual subsidy it provided Amtrak in 
2013 to keep the Vermonter running. 
Extending the Ethan Allen to Burlington 
is also expected to boost ridership, po- 
tentially resulting 
in a reduction of 
the $1.4 million the 
state pays for the 
train's 20 miles of 
travel in Vermont. 

The state calcu- 
lates the subsidy to 
Amtrak on a per- 
passenger basis for 
Vermont stations, 
which currently 
stands at $54.80. 

Heightened 
demand could 
also allow Amtrak 
to boost the price 
of tickets, Parker 
points out. It costs 
an adult $58 to 
travel one way on 
a weekday to or 
from Penn Station 
on the Vermonter. 

The standard one- 
way Rutland-Penn 
Station fare on 
the Ethan Allen 


Burlington. “It will be wonderful for our 
customers,” says Mary Anne Michaels, 
the rail system’s chief financial officer. 

About 90 percent of the freight her 
company hauls — including road salt, 
petroleum products, feed and fertilizer 
— is used by Vermont-based businesses. 
The railway serves as a commercial 


Express is $70 on 
a weekday. 

The improvements along the 
Rutland-Burlington route and on the 
tracks used by the Vermonter will also 
benefit freight shippers. Saving time 
could prove especially valuable for the 
Vermont Rail System, which operates 
a freight line between Bennington and 
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lifeline for Omya, the Florence, Vt.- 
based manufacturer of products used in 
the paper, paint and plastics industries. 

Because western Vermont lacks 
an interstate highway, rail freight can 
compete effectively with truck traffic, 
Michaels notes. And the track upgrades, 
which will increase speeds and enhance 
reliability on the Rutland-Burlington 
route, could give rail freight a decisive 
advantage over shipping by road, she 

But the switch from jointed to 
welded track won’t by itself enable 
the Vermont Rail System to overcome 
a major competitive disadvantage: 
Freight cars operating in Vermont can 
carry no more than 269,000 pounds 
of goods, as compared to the national 
maximum load of 286,000 pounds. For 
freight trains to operate at full capacity, 
Vermont bridges need strengthening, 
which isn’t part of the upgrade under 
way on the Rutland-Burlington line. 

Planners do envision an extension 
of passenger service between Rutland 
and Bennington, which would serve to 
speed existing rail freight runs on that 
line. But it won’t happen anytime soon, 
VTrans official Pappis cautions. He puts 
the total cost of a Bennington-Rutland 
track upgrade at $135 million, with no 
certainty that Washington will agree to 
pick up most of that tab. 

VTrans also wants to restore passen- 
ger service to Montreal. But that can’t 


happen, Pappis says, until the United 
States and Canada adopt treaty amend- 
ments that would allow U.S. immigra- 
tion officials to screen riders before they 
board the train in Montreal. Passengers 
traveling to Montreal from Vermont 
could also be screened upon arrival, 
thereby avoiding the delay of passport 
checks at the Alburgh Springs border 
station. 

The Shumlin administration had set 
a goal in 2011 of restoring passenger 
rail service to Montreal in three years. 
There’s currently no estimate of when 
that might actually occur. 

For all its frustrations, travel by rail 
through Vermont does offer advantages 
for New York-bound passengers, Parker 
points out. “You have to compare the 
length of the journey to the hassles 
of driving, particularly in the New 
York City area,” he says. Amtrak now 
offers fairly dependable Wi-Fi on the 
Vermonter and the Ethan Allen Express, 
and unlike drivers, train passengers are 
able to stretch their legs, take a nap and 
grab grub in a cafe car. 

There’s also the environmental 
angle. As part of its ambitious effort to 
slash greenhouse gas emissions by 50 
percent, the Shumlin administration 
aims to double rail freight tonnage and 
quadruple rail ridership over the next 
20 years. © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Donald J. Gregoire 

1948-2014, WILLISTON 
Donald J. Gregoire, 65, of 121 Whitney Hill 
Road, passed away during the early after- 
noon hours on Tuesday, July 15, 2014. 

Don was born on August 31, 1948 in 
Barre City to Roland and Beverly Parker 
Gregoire, joining his older brother, Roland 
Jr., to become the dynamic duo. Even 
though Don was small in stature, he didn't 
back down from a fight or dare even when 
he went a bit too far and ended up being 
thrown in a pigpen by his older broth- 
er. Don attended grade school in Barre 
Town and Barre City and graduated from 
Spaulding High School in 1968. Don spent 
a couple of summers at Mt. Norris Scout 
Camp, where he became an Eagle Scout 
and continued to enjoy the outdoors. 

Don attended O'Sullivan Business 
College in Sherbrooke before enlisting in 
the Vermont National Guard, completing 
basic training at Ft. Polk, La. and medical 
training at Fort Sam in Houston before re- 
turning to Vermont to complete his years 
of service. Don joined the family business 


and continued to work in the food-service 
field until he retired due to declining 
health. 

Don was an avid fisherman in his 
younger years, taking particular pleasure 
in traveling to Polaski, N.Y., to fish for 
salmon with his fishing buddies. He was 
a lifetime member of the Elks Club, loved 
camping in Woodbury and enjoyed amaz- 
ing luck almost every time he purchased 
a scratch ticket or lottery ticket. He is 
survived by his father, Roland, and step- 
mother Ann; older brother Roland Jr. and 
wife Jan; half-brother Kent and half-sister 
Kim; niece Michael Marie Heyman and 
husband Mickey and their two sons. Cole 
and Mathew: nephews Roland and com- 
panion Toni and Jason and wife Tanya and 
their two sons, Jacob and Thomas; and 
numerous cousins. 

It was Don's wish that no funeral service 

with family and friends to be held at 
Wilson Cemetery in Barre Town on Friday, 
July 25, at 11 a.m. Donations in Don's 
memory may be made to Respite House in 
Williston, Vt 
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Bookstock Lines Up Laureates and 
Best-Sellers for Eager Readers 


Y AMY LILLY 


all it a sign of the times that New Hampshire publisher, Bunker Hill 
bookstock, the annual literary Publishing: an illustrated children's 
book of his poem “Voyage.” 

Ahlen says she contacted Collins 


festival in tiny Woodstock, regu- 
k larly attracts 1,000 people while 


last March its coordinator had to close through Bunker Hill, and the poet, who 
the independent bookstore he owned has a friend in southern Vermont, agreed 


l. ron miller believes he lost too 
many Shiretown Books customers 
readers. But readers them- 
selves aren’t going away, 
and their desire to meet 
authors remains constant. 

“I think we’ll get a thou- 
sand people even if we sit 
on our hands,” comments 
Miller, who began direct- 
ing Bookstock last year. 

All the same, the festi- 
val’s planning committee 
has been hard at work. This 
year’s roster includes a i 



EVENIFWESIT 
ON OUR HANDS. 

RON MILLER 


It took less than two weeks for 
390 tickets to be snapped 
up. Though all festival 
events are free, ticketing 
for Collins’ appearance 
was necessary, according 
to Miller. 

afraid of a 
poetry riot,” he says, not 
entirely facetiously. 


collection Some Far Country ci 
last year, put the other two laureates, 
former Vermont resident Louise Gluck 
and Charles Simic, on the program. 

“Simic’s poems are very visceral, very 
ironic but also very original,” Boswell 
comments. Gluck’s are full of classical 
references and are “astonishing in their 
self-knowledge.” 

In this year’s festival, Boswell says 
that poetry, typically marginalized by so- 
ciety, is moving from being a “sideshow” 
to “a ring in the circus.” 


The i 

Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre, is the festival’s 
largest. It and the North 
Universalist Chapel 
prising number of well-known writers Society, public library and history center 
— including three former U.S. poet lau- are all located within three miles of one 
reates — for a small festival that’s only in another around the town green, which 
its sixth year. will host local publishers’ tables and a 

One of those laureates is Billy Collins, huge used-book sale, 
aka “the Elvis Presley of poetry,” as pro- Ahlen mostly programs the authors 
gramming coordinator pam ahlen calls in genres other than poetry; the latter 
him. Collins' forthcoming book is an territory belongs to Woodstock poet 
unusual project proposed by its small partridge boswell. Boswell, whose debut 



Some might consider Anita Diamant’s 
appearance another ring. Author of the 
1997 novel The Red Tent, which spent 48 
weeks on the New York Times best-seller 
list, Diamant will talk at Bookstock about 
her new Holocaust-era novel, Day After 
Night. Like Tent, the book focuses on 
friendship between women and is based 
on a historical event. In this case it’s the 
rescue of 208 Jewish women who fled 
Nazi Europe for British-ruled Palestine, 
only to find themselves designated “il- 
legal” and dumped in a detainee camp. 

Among other scheduled novelists 
is Howard norman, two of whose works 


W hen July ends, so will the 
year-old renegade writers' 
collective, the Burlington- 
based group that has 
offered all manner of literary services 
to writers. Cofounders and co-owners 

ANGELA PALM and JESSICA HENDRY NELSON are 

proud of what RWC has accomplished, 
they say, but decided that the time had 
come to focus their literary energies in 
different places. 

Palm calls RWC “a big experiment 
with a lot of different components,” 
and, indeed, the organization has been 
ambitious. It’s offered coaching and 
editorial services for writers, sponsored 
a quarterly reading series, and hosted a 
book club and writing contests, all in the 
name of fostering a literary community 
in the Burlington area. 


The decision to shut down the collec- independently with writers is what ex- 
tive had been brewing for some months, cites us most,” says Nelson, noting that 
say Nelson and Palm. “We found, over consulting with writers was the RWC’s 
the course of the year, that working most successful program. Both Nelson 



Burlington’s Renegade Writers Go 
Out With a Bang, and a Reading 


and Palm elected to close the RWC and 
spend more time developing their own, 
independent editorial-service endeav- 
ors. “It was a slow process, coming to 
this decision,” Nelson adds. “When we 
made it, it was the right choice for both 
of our sanities.” 

Nelson, 30, an adjunct professor of 
writing at Johnson State College, will 
take on teaching duties at Burlington 
College, and is both managing editor 
and nonfiction editor at green mountains 
review. She’ll consult with literary cli- 
ents on a freelance basis. Palm, 32, who 
has published with Shelburne’s wind 
ridge books, will now help that company 
to market its new poetry imprint, sun 
ridge books. She'll also continue to work 
one-on-one with writers under the new 
banner of ink + lead literary services. 
Both women somehow also find time for 
their own writing 

Logistical considerations played a 
role, too, in RWC’s closure. The rent on 
its large downtown office began to affect 
the collective’s bottom line. Palm's new 


Craftsbury 

Chamber 

Players 



of fiction were National Book Award 
finalists. His latest novel is Next Life 
Might Be Kinder, the story of a writer 
haunted — literally, he believes — by his 
murdered wife. In a review, Seven Days 
critic margot harrison praised Norman's 
linguistic restraint and called the book 
“easy to read and hard to forget.” 

Far from being just a literary festival, 
Bookstock has something for nearly 
every interest. Among the wide-ranging 
offerings are two approaches to spiri- 
tuality. Theoretical physicist Marcelo 
Gleiser will speak on science-based 
spirituality in a talk introduced by 


people of various religious persuasions. 
Novelist Roland Merullo's interest lies 
in Buddhism. 

American history will get its due at 
a talk by Howard University assistant 
manuscripts curator Ida E. Jones, bi- 
ographer of the civil-rights-era notable 
Mary McLeod Bethune. 

And longtime local artist and pup- 
peteer RIA BLAAS’ UPPER LOVELAND PUPPETS 

will produce a puppet play created by 
three children, among other events on 
Sunday's family day. Older youth can go 
on a writing hike on the nearby Marsh- 
Billings-Rockefeller estate in a retreat 
produced by the University of Vermont’s 

GREEN MOUNTAIN WRITING PROJECT. 

Bookstock is an “eclectic mix" by 
design, Ahlen says. “It’s important that 
you're attracting all kinds of people.” 

That includes e-book-reading folks, 
who may well buy physical books at the 
fest for their favorite authors to sign. ® 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

through Sunday. July 27, at various venues In 
Woodstock. Free, bookstockvtorg 


lit agency will continue to operate out 
of the Karma Bird House building, but 
from a substantially smaller office space. 

Though RWC is, as Palm puts it, 
“already kind of dissolved,” several of 
its programs will live on. The organiza- 
tion will continue to lend its name to an 
open-mic series, and another install- 
ment of the quarterly reading series, 
prefaced by a “literary social hour," will 
take place at artsriot this Thursday, July 
24. RWC will also honor its commitment 
to cosponsor, along with Burlington's 
Phoenix Books, a 750-words-maximum 
writing competition to take place at 
September's Burlington book festival. 

“It’s important for us to keep those 
things," says Nelson. “The ‘community 
stuff’ has just been such a boon to our 
creative work and our personal lives 
and, I think, the community, too.” 

Both Palm and Nelson have profes- 
sional and friendly relations with the 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP, Says PETER 

biello, the workshop's lead organizer 
— in fact, the RWC cofounders met at 


a BWW event Nelson was nonfiction 
editor and Palm the fiction editor for 
the self-published volume The Best of 
the Burlington Writers Workshop 2013. 
Biello does not think that competition 
with his group drove the RWC to close 
its doors, he says, citing the existence of 
other, similar groups with local roots, 
such as the league of Vermont writers 
and the young writers project. 

Palm says that, though it is shut- 
ting down earlier than expected, the 
Renegade Writers' Collective has been 
a success. “We’ve gotten connected 
with a community that we’d envisioned, 
and that we got to know on a personal 
basis. We made exactly what we set out 
to make: a really strong literary commu- 
nity. Now that we all finally know each 
other, we can continue these relation- 
ships.” © 

INFO 
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Man With Plans: Norwich’s Sean Prentiss 
Explores Creative Writing’s ‘Fourth Genre’ 


A telltale sign of a Vermonter is 
his or her wearing of multiple 
hats. We all know folks like 
the landlord/state legislator 
who does carpentry and serves on the 
board of the electric co-op, or the librar- 
ian/live-music-venue owner who moon- 
lights as a puppeteer. So it makes perfect 
sense that Norwich University assistant 
professor of English sean prentiss should 
coedit a book that can be used as a col- 
lege text, an independent writer's guide 
or just a darn good book to read between 
jobs — perhaps while the dough is rising, 
the paint is drying and the legislature’s 
adjourned. 

The Far Edges of the Fourth Genre: 
An Anthology of Explorations in Creative 
Nonfiction — coedited by Prentiss and 
his former grad-school classmate, 
author Joe Wilkins — is a collection that 
explores the meaningful permutations 
of creative nonfiction, aka the “fourth 
genre," and its various mashups with the 
three other genres (poetry, fiction and 
drama), as well as with journalism and 
oral storytelling. 

In recent years, the fourth genre has 
taken a beating owing to the factual 
liberties taken by writers such as A 
Million Little Pieces memoirist James 
Frey, scolded soundly by Oprah; and 
essayist John D’Agata, whose impreci- 
sions in About a Mountain also aroused 
public ire. Skirting the controversy, The 
Far Edges offers insights from some of 



PRENTISS SHAKES DOWN 
HIS TEENAGED MEMORY OF 
HEARTBREAK, USING THE 
JOURNALIST'S TOOL KITANO 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S MIND. 

the genre’s staunchest practitioners, 
such as Dinty W. Moore, founder of 
Brevity: A Journal of Concise Literary 
Nonfiction ; and multiple Pushcart Prize 
winner Brenda Miller. Both of these 
authors articulate the possibilities and 
limitations of creative nonfiction, all the 
while exemplifying the aspects they're 


exploring. They both tell and show how 
the genre, which often draws heavily on 
techniques of fiction and poetry, breaks 
new ground and expands the territory of 
literature. 

In his own contribution to the an- 
thology, Prentiss demonstrates what 
the genre can accomplish by telling 
a personal story. His essay, "Eternal 
Sunshine of the Nonfiction Mind: A New 
Philosophy for Understanding Truth 
and Creative Nonfiction,” investigates 
multiple "truths.” Prentiss shakes down 
his teenaged memory of heartbreak, 
using the journalist’s tool kit and the 
philosopher’s mind, until personal, 
emotional and theoretical truths have 
trickled out. 

Prentiss, who relocated to Vermont 
in 2012 from a position at Michigan’s 
Grand Valley State University, also 
lives a hybrid life as an academic- 
slash-writer-slash-adventurer. An avid 
traveler who spent 16 years living on 
the west side of the Continental Divide, 
he’s the creative editor of Jeffersonville- 
based Backcountry Magazine and the 
author of another book, forthcoming in 
2015, called Finding Abbey: A Search for 
Edward Abbey and His Hidden Desert 

In 2013, Prentiss founded the Norwich 

UNIVERSITY WRITERS SERIES, which has 

so far hosted eight writers, including 
Vermont poets david budbill, major 
jackson and poet-translator david hinton; 


along with farther-flung writers such 
as sci-fi novelist James Patrick Kelly 
and essayist Elena Passarello. This fall, 
Prentiss expects to welcome Hardwick 
author ben hewitt to the reading series, 
as well as the graphic illustrators and 
performers behind the Kill Shakespeare 
comics project. 

Prentiss says the series helps fulfill 
his mission as a creative-writing teacher 
to expose undergraduates to a wide 
spectrum of writers, allowing them to 
discover how practitioners of all literary 
genres accomplish their work. Often, 
it turns out, writers do that much the 
same way carpenter-legislators hammer 
together walls and laws — by working 
steadily and diligently. 

On Thursday, July 24, Prentiss will 
don yet another hat, appearing as a 
featured writer at the renegade reading 
series (see related article about renegade 
writers' collective on page 24) held at 
Burlington's artsriot, where attendees 
can expect to hear pieces by authors 
working in at least two literary genres — 
or maybe at the far edges of all four. © 

INFO 





SHORT TAKES ON FILM: ALL-AGES ANIMATIONS, VT SHORTS ON PBS.ORG, 
PLATTSBURGH FILM FEST 


It's never too early to show your kids 
there's a world of cool film animation 
beyond Planes or even Pixar. This 
Thursday, the Burlington film society 
and VERMONT international film 
foundation assist in that endeavor 
by presenting a special program of 
all-ages shorts from the New York 
International Children's Film Festival. 
The brief animations — in English or 
wordless — hail from locations as far 
flung as Sweden and New Zealand. The 
60-minute program includes plenty 
of appealing animals and fantastical 
dreamscapes; one film — "How Can You 
Swallow So Much Sleep?” from the UK — 
is even based on an Italo Calvino story. 


Two Vermont-made short films — 
both referencing the state's history 
— count among the 25 selected for 
the 2014 PBS Online Film Festival, a 
national showcase of talent, rob koier 
of Burlington created "North Star." a 
recreation of a slave's escape to New 
England that appears in Freedom 


& Unity: The Vermont Movie, daniel 
houghton, who teaches at Middlebury 
College, contributed "Mad River 
Rising," an animation evoking the 
Great Flood of 1927 through an elderly 
farmer's eyes. You can see both shorts 
— and vote for your favorite — at pbs. 
org/filmfestival. 


seeking shorts, features and student 
films in any genre. Submissions are due 
on August 31 (or September 15 for late 
consideration); the fest will take place 
on November 15 and 16 at Plattsburgh's 
revitalized strand theatre. Find more 
info at lcifilmfest.org. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

national Children's Film Festival, Thursday. 
July 24, 7 p.m., at Main Street Landing Film 
House In Burlington. $5-8; free for VTIFF 
members.vtiff.org 



Calling all filmmakers: There's 
a new fest across the lake. 
Organizers of the first annual 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN INTERNATIONAL 

film festival, a project of the 
Plattsburgh Renewal Project am 

the STRAND CENTER FOR THE ARTS. h; 

issued a call for entries. They're 




GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Game On: New Burlington-Based Company 
Puts Play in Team-Building Events 



Champlain landmarks and put them in 
north-to-south order. 

Michael, a Dealer.com employee who 
lives in Manhattan, has no clue, but his 
Vermont teammates eventually manage 
to sort out Rock Dunder from Shelburne 
Point. They hit the buzzer, snap a photo 
and get the green light to advance. 

Over at Local Motion, another team is 
riding a relay race along the Burlington 
Bike Path to Perkins Pier. And at the 
Community Sailing Center, judges 
Nathan and Allan oversee a standup- 
paddleboard challenge, heckling the 
members of Team 1 about the lack of 
hustle that leaves them paddling on 
their knees in the waves. 

"I keep asking where the dance clubs 
are around here, and nobody gives me 
answers,” says Dallas-based Joe, who 
opts to watch teammates Ben and Evan 
take up the paddleboard challenge. “I’m 
enjoying this, though. Wow, this is not 
Texas.” 

"We use only local businesses and 
landmarks, to help promote them within 
our game,” says Polli, who charges be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000 to stage a game 
show. 

Does the investment pay off in true 
team building? If you count instant ca- 
maraderie, sure. Though thunderstorms 
threaten to rain on the Amazing Chase's 


parade, all seven squads make it back to 
the Skinny Pancake by the cut-off time of 
7:45 p.m. for the after-party and awards 
ceremony. Two teams tie for first place 
by finishing within one minute of each 
other. The best photo prize goes to con- 
testants who took Kavanagh’s advice to 
get creative with ice cream — by placing 
a Burlington Bay creemee upside down 
on a bobble-head doll they brought 
along on the Chase. 

Following up a week later, von 
Puschendorf reports that pretty much 
everyone won at this game show. “Aside 
from continued amusement at the 
memories of the event,” she says, “the 
group has a renewed sense of energy, 
collaboration and motivation toward 
supporting each other and achieving 
their goals." 

So if there’s a lackluster spirit at any 
Vermont venture, maybe employers 
should ask employees to charge up their 
smartphones and practice their best 
buzzer speed. Kavanagh’s advice is suc- 
cinct: “Wear comfortable shoes and plan 
on having fun with coworkers.” ® 

Contact: tuff@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


B usiness etiquette these days 
dictates that employees shut 
down their smartphones at 
most meetings, or at least look 
at them discreetly on their laps. But at 5 
p.m. on a recent Tuesday at Burlington’s 
Dealer.com headquarters, smartphones 
are not only allowed, they’re de rigueur 
for a most unusual meeting that is about 
to unfold. 

“Does every member of each team 
have a smartphone?” jamie polli asks the 
group of 40-some employees who are 
gathered in a small auditorium, sipping 
Pellegrino and noshing on organic pista- 
chios and dried mango. “OK, the purpose 
of the game tonight is teamwork ... you 
are working as a team to get seven chal- 
lenges done in two hours. That sounds 
like a lot of time, but it ain’t!” 

tim kavanagh takes over. “The course 
route is two and a half miles, traveling 
around downtown Burlington." 

“You guys are going on ... an Amazing 
Chase!” says Polli to hoots and claps. 

Yep, it's “The Amazing Race,” Green 
Mountain-style. Polli and Kavanagh are 
the hosts of a new team-building enter- 
tainment company called gameshowsvt 
that travels to companies to 
stage the stuff of employees' 

TV dreams, from “Survey 
Says!” and “The Cost Is 
Correct” 

and “Seconds 2 Spare.” 

Tonight, it’s a 
reality-show-inspired 
scramble around the Queen 
City, during which groups 
of four must snap photos 
of their completed chal- 
lenges and email them 
GameShowsVT’s "Cowboy.” 

That’s BILL MOLLER, Who’S 
waiting at home base — aka 
the Skinny Pancake — 
keep electronic tabs on the 
teams. Already scattered 
around town are 14 fellow Dealer.com 
employees to serve as judges at each of 
the seven stations. 

For those who were expecting a 
humdrum dinner session, it’s a happy 
surprise. “It’s very invigorating, a good 
change of pace,” says Dealer's allan 
morton. who’s busy wrestling into the 
required neon-yellow T-shirt and sign- 
ing a waiver. 

Another competitor who calls him- 
self "Joe from Dallas” wears boots, black 


pants and a black 
T-shirt: not exactly 
the outfit for running 
around in humid, 
sticky weather. Still 
another worries 
about the waiver's 
mention of water: If 
he gets dunked, will 
his jeans sink him? 

Trepidations 
aside, the employees 
have a nice prize 
purse as motiva- 
tion: $500 for each 
member of the 
winning team, plus 
$100 for the best 
photo. “Get really 
creative!" says 
Kavanagh. “Let’s say 
you might be eating 
an ice cream cone — 
have fun with that." 

As an entertain- 
ment reporter for 
FOX 44 and a pro- 
ducer at Northern Exposure Films, 
Kavanagh is a natural at connecting 
with his audience, even if 
the ice cream comment gets 
some guffaws from Dealer 

Polli, for his part, 
proclaims that he began 
watching game shows 
such as “Family Feud” and 
“Match Game” from his 
crib; in 1999, he worked at 
CBS’ “The Price Is Right” 
in Los Angeles. He and his 
friend Kavanagh created 
GameShowsVT in 2011. 
This is just their second 
staging the Amazing 
Chase, and the first in 
Burlington. 

“We wanted to do a ftin, 
team-building activity," says alison von 
puschendorf, Dealer.com’s director of 
corporate communications, of the com- 
pany’s decision to go with the show. 

The game begins slightly inauspi- 
ciously, with competitors excitedly 
boarding a yellow school bus, only to hit 
traffic on the corner of Pine and Maple 
streets. But the neon-yellow T-shirts 
soon swarm downtown. On the second 
floor of the Boathouse, one team is 
challenged to label nine photos of Lake 


TO HELP 
PROMOTE THEM 
WITHIN OUR 
GAME. 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


A friend of mine supposedly saw an instance 
of a dolphin attempting to rape a human on 
National Geographic. While I'm not accusing NG 
of faulty research, they aren't nearly the font of 
knowledge you are. So: Are there are confirmed 
occurrences of dolphin-human rape? 

Nate 


W 


ell ... “rape" would 
be an exaggera- 


>n a questionable 
choice of words. However, there 
definitely have been cases of dol- 
phins behaving badly. 

• The National Geographic 
channel “Nat Geo Wild” 
aired a video segment 
showing a dolphin at an 
aquatic park jumping on a 
woman in a pretty suggestive 
manner: The dolphin pops up 
out of the pool between the 
woman’s legs, flops on top 

of her and starts humping 
away, although there’s no 
clear indication he’s sexually 
aroused. 

• But dolphins do get sexually 
aroused, and their sexual 
apparatus is such that rape 
can’t be ruled out solely 

on grounds of mechanical 
impossibility. Evidence: 

A much-viewed YouTube 
video showing a dolphin 
with an unmistakably erect 
penis trying persistently and 
aggressively to nose into the 
crotch of a female snorkeler 
while another diver tries to 
fend off the critter. 


In 2002 authorities 
warned swimmers in 
Weymouth Harbor, England, 
about the predations of 
Georges the dolphin. “This 
dolphin does get very 
sexually aggressive," a 
dolphin trainer was quoted 
as saying. “He has already 
attempted to mate with 
some divers. When dolphins 
get sexually excited, they 
try to isolate a swimmer, 
normally female. They do 
this by circling around the 
individual and gradually 
move them away from the 
beach, boat or crowd of 

A lab assistant named 
Margaret Howe claims to 
have repeatedly allowed 
a dolphin named Peter to 
rub himself on her legs and 
hands while doing research 
on dolphin communication 
in 1963. She describes the 
relationship as “sexual on his 
part ... not sexual on mine. 
Sensuous, perhaps." 

Finally, we have writer 
Malcolm Brenner, who 
claims to have had, back in 
the ’70s, a six-month affair 



with a dolphin named Dolly. 
Brenner, who’s also admitted 
to sexual relations with 
a dog, says it was Dolly’s 
idea. One press account says 
the two had “interspecies 
intercourse," which I gather 
means he rubbed himself on 
her. Brenner believes Dolly 
was so distraught after she 
was moved to another water 
park that she committed 
suicide. 

The last two examples, of 
course, involve allegedly consen- 
sual sex, and the sex in question 
was of the high school variety. 
Full-on intercourse isn’t out of 
the question, but the challenges 
of human-dolphin docking aren't 
trivial, so something like rape in 
the strictest sense sounds un- 
likely. The fact remains that dol- 
phins can be sexually aggressive 
and have been known to go after 
humans, creating a risk of injury 
or drowning. 

Many would contend dol- 
phins are incapable of rape 
because, like all nonhuman crea- 
tures, they can’t grasp the idea of 


it and are simply doing 
naturally. The t 
“forced copulation," 

ularly in scholarly con- 
:, might better be 
used instead. Whatever 
you call it, this kind of 
thing isn’t rare in the 
animal kingdom: 

• Gangs of male 
dolphins may isolate a 
female, slap her around 
t with their tails, and 
forcibly copulate with 
her for weeks. 

• Ducks are notorious 
for forcing themselves 
on apparently unwilling 
females, often due to a 
dearth of females with 
which to pair up. At least 
38 different species of 
ducks have been witnessed 
attempting forced 
copulation. Possibly as an 
evolutionary response, 
female ducks are able to 
manipulate the shape of 
their vaginas to encourage 
fertilization only with 
drakes they fancy. 

1 Spider monkeys occasionally 
engage in forced copulation, 
but it's more common among 
orangutans, primarily 
among young adult males, 
leading the females to pair 
up with adult orangutans to 
reduce sexual harassment. 

1 During sex the male 
garter snake lies on top 
of the female and presses 


down rhythmically on 
her lungs, preventing her 
from breathing. The stress 
evidently forces the female’s 
cloaca to open, allowing the 
male to deposit his sperm. 
Finally the gruesome question 
— if dolphins haven’t been forci- 
bly penetrating humans, are there 
animals that have? Zoophilic 
porn aside, the only reliable re- 
ports we have involve orangutans 
under study at the research camp 
run in Borneo by the primatolo- 
gist Birute Galdikas. One scien- 
tist who spent time there has 
described an attempted sexual 
attack on a female colleague by 
a male orangutan named Apollo 
Bob. The woman was saved only 
when another human chased off 
the attacker with a stick. 

But Galdikas herself re- 
counted a worse case. While she 
was out in the jungle one day 
with her female cook, a crazed 
male orangutan named Gundul 
attacked the cook and mounted 
her. The women were unable to 
fight off the beast, and the orang- 
utan proceeded to mate with the 
cook as she lay in the arms of the 
helpless Galdikas. 

Rape? No, and the distinc- 
tion isn't hairsplitting. Galdikas 
thinks the cook, though shaken, 
may have viewed the incident 
as an animal attack, not a sexual 
assault, and of course pregnane)' 
wasn’t a possibility. But it was 
forced copulation, beyond a 
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HANKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW I 


From the Rockies to the Greens 


y goodness, it is nice to be 
getting back to Rutland.” 

The source of my cus- 
tomer’s happiness was no mystery. Renee 
Bishop had just been discharged from a 
week at the hospital in Burlington. (I was 
going to say “Fletcher Allen,” but I've 
heard they're changing the name of the 
place yet again — at least the third time 
in recent memory — so I’m just stick- 
ing with "the hospital” from now on.) 
Whatever else you have going on in your 
life, release from a hospital has got to 

I glanced over at Renee sitting beside 
me. She was heavyset and wearing a 
violet caftan embroidered with a Middle 
Eastern motif. You could call it a middle- 
aged, hippie-ish look, though I wouldn’t 
have pegged her for a hippie. She seemed 
wear)', but her face was peaceful, almost 
serene, and her thick, strawberry-blond 
hair was pulled back in a bushy, jaunty 
ponytail. The thought occurred to me 
that this was a woman devoid of pre- 
tense; she was simply who she was, and 
her presentation to the world reflected 
her comfort in her own skin. 

“So, Renee,” I asked, “did they fix you 
up at the hospital? You feeling better?" 

“Well, I wouldn't exactly say 'better,' 
but I don’t have to be in the hospital 
for now, so that’s better. They could 
have treated me for this problem at the 
Rutland hospital, but their two GI docs 
were on vacation, so that’s how I ended 
up in Burlington.” 

“GI is, like, a digestive-tract thing?” 
I asked, then immediately felt like 


withdrawing the question as too per- 
sonal. But we don’t get to do that, do 
we? That’s why it's good to think before 
speaking, a basic life lesson I’m appar- 
ently incapable of mastering. 

Thankfully, Renee didn’t appear of- 
fended. “Yes, but that’s not my main 
problem,” she explained. “My kidneys 
are failing, and I have 
a terminal diagnosis. 

I’m not a candidate 
for a transplant be- 
cause of my diabetes 
and some other fac- 
tors. And, in my case, 
a kidney transplant 
might not help, 
anyway." 

I took this in, my 
left hand atop the 
steering wheel, my 
eyes on the road as 
we motored south on 
Route 7. The sky was 
clear and sunny — a 
continuation of this 
year’s thus far nearly perfect summer 
weather. The idyllic day set in stark relief 
the import of Renee’s words. Her clear 
synopsis had betrayed not a shred of bit- 
terness or self-pity. Her life was soon to 
end, and she seemed to have arrived at 
a profound level of acceptance. I could 
hear it in her voice. 

We rode in calm silence through a 
few towns, and then, passing through 
Salisbury, I asked about her relationship 
to Vermont. She proceeded to answer 
in full. 


“I grew up in Denver and got married 
young to a guy with a top-secret NORAD 
job. You know — in Colorado Springs? 
Before I knew it, we had four kids. My 
husband began to get abusive with me, 
and eventually I escaped with the kids 
to an old friend’s home in Greensboro, 
Vermont. It turned out they were deal- 
ing drugs out of the 
house, so we ended 
up moving to Proctor. 
For the past year, 
since I got real sick, 
I’ve been living at 
this nursing and as- 
sisted-living home in 
Rutland, a place that 
used to be a convent. 
Luckily, the kids were 
already grown and 
out of the house.” 

“So, what’s life like 
at the home?” 

“Well, as you 
might guess, at 50, 
I’m just about the 
youngest resident. But I don't mind. A 
lot of the women — and it's almost all 
women — are really wonderful people. I 
fell in with a card-playing group, which 
I really enjoy. I mean, both the game and 
the socializing. We play this game called 
31, where you have to end up with cards 
totaling 31, the picture cards counting as 
10, like in blackjack.” 

“So it’s just you and these older 
ladies?” 

“My kids come to visit when they can, 
and, yes, there was this one younger gal, 


maybe 30 or 35. 1 think she was there on 
parole and had drug issues.” 

Renee paused to chuckle and reset her 
ponytail. “You see, I’ve always been the 
kind to take in, let’s say, the stray dogs. 
So I tried to befriend this girl, and we 
did chum around for a spell. But she had 
a terrible potty mouth and was always 
putting everyone else down. At the same 
time, she was, like, extremely needy. 
Eventually, I had to cut it off with her. I 
really don’t think I was helping her, and 
she just put me in a bad state of mind.” 

We came into the heart of Rutland 
and, after a couple of turns, arrived at her 
residence. 

“So this was an old convent?” I said, 
pulling up to the entrance. “I guess I can 
see it. Are you a churchgoing woman?” 

“Not so much," she replied. “A prot- 
estant minister comes to the home one 
Sunday a month, and I enjoy that. But 
I never was much of a believer in orga- 
nized religion.” 

“I hear you,” I said with a smile. “I'm 
not much of an organization man myself.” 

She smiled bade. “But I’ll tell you this,” 
she said. “I do believe in God. Always 
have." © 

All these stories are true, though names 
and locations may be altered to protect 
privacy. 


INFO 




WE RODE IN CALM SILENCE 
THROUGH A FEW TOWNS. 
AND THEN I ASHED 

ABOUT HER 
RELATIONSHIP 
TO VERMONT. 




R yan Christiansen stands on a stainless-steel platform beside a tall, 
silver column and explains how it’s used for raising spirits — not from 
the dead but from living, fermented grain mash. Christiansen, head 
_ distiller at Caledonia Spirits in Hardwick, has personally modified and 

B fine-tuned this column still, which he uses exclusively for the second pass at dis- 
° tilling vodka. Though two distillations aren’t a lot by vodka standards, he says, he 
chose that method deliberately to allow certain flavor profiles to come through. 


1 This slender still, with its polished 
z chrome finish and round, glass-covered 

2 valves, bears a striking resemblance to 
a wind instrument. In fact, a fellow em- 
ployee dubbed it “the clarinet." 

The name seems fitting. Here at this 
small, artisanal distillery on the banks of 
the Lamoille River, the flavors of the half 
g dozen liquors Caledonia produces are 
5 often described in musical terms: the “nu- 
£ anced tones” of juniper in the Barr Hill 
8 Gin; the “background notes” of honey in 


the vodka. Likewise, the aging processes 
for the company's bourbon and gin have 
their own individual "rhythms." 

Christiansen is happy to answer a liquor 
novice’s questions about the alchemy, and 
he doesn’t seem especially guarded about 
revealing trade secrets. On a recent after- 
noon, he speaks enthusiastically about a 
new product the distillers are working on 
called “young rye" — a rye whiskey har- 
vested from the barrel early in the aging 
process. 


“That's going to be an interesting prod- 
uct,” Christiansen says, and muses that 
the rye may be an acquired taste for some 
drinkers, akin to the first experience with 
bitter, hop-heavy India pale ale. “People 
will say, ‘This doesn't taste like a 12-year- 
old whiskey or a 6 -year-old bourbon.’ But 
you’re going to taste less of the wood and 
more of the grain, so we want to make sure 
those grains are from a good source.” 

Such jazz-like reinterpretations of old 
standards have become a signature feature 
of Vermont’s craft spirits industry, which 
is still young — like many of the people 
working in it — and experimental. But in 
the past few years, some of those newcom- 
ers have won critical acclaim and garnered 
prestigious industry awards for their 
small-batch spirits. 

Laid-back and pony-tailed, 29-year-old 
Christiansen seems representative of both 


the age and attitude of many of Vermont's 
craft distillers. Before joining Caledonia 
Spirits in November 2011, he owned Local 
Potion, a homebrew and winemaking 
supply store in Plainfield. Christiansen 
compares the rise of Vermont’s craft spir- 
its to the situation of local microbrews a 
decade ago. 

“The customers haven't even had a 
chance to figure out and describe what they 
like,” he says. “It’s only going to change. It’s 
like a little baby that’s still developing." 

Indeed, Vermont’s craft spirits indus- 
try seems in the midst of a baby boom. 
According to the Vermont Department of 
Liquor Control, in 2004 the state had just 
three licensed distilleries; five years later, it 
had seven. Today, the DLC lists 18 licensed 
manufacturers of spirituous beverages, 
with more applications in the pipeline. 

Those numbers reflect the burgeoning 




national obsession with small-batch, hand- 
crafted spirits. In 2007, the entire United 
States had just 76 craft distilleries. By 2012, 
there were 315. By next year, that number 
is expected to exceed 500, according to 
figures from the newly formed American 
Craft Spirits Association. 

Not only are more Vermonters get- 
ting into the booze-making business, but 
those who’ve been in it for several years 
are experiencing exponential growth. 
Capitalizing on the Vermont name, as well 
as the state’s robust farm-to-plate ethos — 
or, as distillers call it, the “grain-to-glass" 
movement — many are putting out unique 
products that rival top-shelf liquors of- 
fered in high-end restaurants and bars. 

“It’s really an eclectic variety,” says 
Nick Roy, bar manager at Hotel Vermont in 
Burlington. Juniper, the hotel’s restaurant 
and bar, now stocks 43 Vermont liquors 



alongside such standard drinks as Jack 
Daniel’s and Maker’s Mark. As Roy ex- 
plains, many hotel guests are creatures of 
habit and are particular about what they 
like. 

“We're able to suggest something 
different based on what they're used to 
drinking,” he says. So rather than mixing 
up a Tanqueray and tonic, his staff might 
propose a Green Mountain Gin, “which 
has a great juniper burn to it, and it’s not 
going to break the bank.” For higher-end 
rye drinkers, Roy might offer up a glass 
of WhistlePig Straight Rye as a Vermont 
alternative. “It's a way of making our bar 
farm to table, like our [food] menu," he 

“There’s so much support in Vermont,” 
says Caledonia Spirits’ Christiansen. “We 
go to farmers markets and people line up, 
partially because they like the product and 
partially because they like the idea and 
the vision of the company. It's inspiring." 

And lucrative. Barr Hill Gin, which 
won double gold at the 2012 New York 
International Spirits Competition and 
was named Gin of the Year at the 2013 
Hong Kong International Wine and 
Spirits Competition, retails in Vermont 
liquor stores for $37.99 for a 750-milliliter 
bottle (about 25 ounces). 

In 2013, Caledonia Spirits produced 
close to 40,000 bottles of liquor, includ- 
ing two varieties of gin, a vodka, a com 
whiskey and an elderberry cordial. This 
year, the company is on track to produce 
100,000 bottles. Demand is growing so 
quickly that the Hardwick facility will 
expand by another 3,000 square feet in 
the coming months. Caledonia Spirits are 
now sold in more than a dozen states and 
exported to Canada, China and Japan. 
Lately, Christiansen reports, the "clari- 
net" has been running at or near capacity 
to keep pace with demand. 

Caledonia Spirits’ growth mirrors 
what’s happening at other Vermont dis- 
tilleries. According to the DLC, in 2010 
gross sales of all Vermont-made spirits at 
state-run liquor outlets, farmers markets 
and distilleries’ tasting rooms totaled 


$643,493. By the end of 2013, those sales 
had surpassed $2.7 million. 

“This is just an explosion,” says Mike 
Hogan, Vermont's commissioner of liquor 
control, employing a metaphor rarely used 
by those in the flammable-liquids indus- 
try. “Craft distilleries are going like crazy. 
We’re getting more and more applications 
each month." 


NOWHERE IS THE DEBATE OVER 
“CRAFT" IRE SPIRITED 

THAN AMONG ARTISANAL 
SPIRITS MAKERS THEMSELVES. 


But as local artisanal spirits come of age, 
some suggest privately that the Vermont 
brand runs the risk of becoming diluted. 
The term “craft” is itself still loosely 
defined and open to interpretation and 
debate — nowhere more so than among 
craft distillers themselves, both locally 
and nationally. Currently, state law doesn’t 
spell out what constitutes a “Vermont- 
made” spirit, nor does it distinguish among 
manufacturers that distill, ferment, blend 
or age. Unlike other products that carry 


the “Vermont" label, spirits aren’t subject 
to legal standards specifying which ingre- 
dients, and in which percentages, must be 
grown or sourced within state borders. 

Says DLC commissioner Hogan, “I 
have a feeling it’s going to come up” in the 
Vermont legislature, "because Vermont- 
made products are growing so fast.” 

Mad River Distillers: 
Drink It If You Can 

Sheldon Foley opens the hatch on a small, 
shiny still, releasing a cloud of yeasty 
steam that smells just like freshly baked 
rye bread. That makes sense, given that 
he has just finished distilling a batch of 
dark rye mash — which had fermented for 
about a week — into roughly 25 gallons of 
crystal-clear, 150-proof rye whiskey. 

“You wouldn’t drink it that strong," 
Foley emphasizes. “Otherwise, I wouldn’t 
be available for a midafternoon inter- « 
view. I would probably be on the floor 
somewhere." 

Soon, Foley will “proof it down" to a J 
drinkable strength by adding water from 5 
a nearby spring, then aging the mixture in ° 
oak barrels. 




Spirits Rising « P3 i 


Mad River Distillers, a small artisanal 
spirits producer on a wooded hilltop in 
Warren, got this still up and running in 
May 2013. It produces small batches of 
rye, bourbon, rum, com whiskey and 
apple brandy from local, organic and non- 
GMO ingredients, including corn from 
Aurora Farms in Charlotte and apples 
from Champlain Orchards in Shoreham. 
Ingredients that cannot be sourced in 
Vermont come from regional, organic 
or sustainable sources. For example, the 
cane sugar the company uses to make rum 
comes from a fair-trade farm in Malawi. 

Indeed, Mad River Distillers seems to 
be all about building sustainable and sym- 
biotic relationships. MRD’s First Run Rum, 
a 96-proof “sipper” with a warm, buttery 
finish, is aged in used maple-syrup barrels 
swapped with a sugar maker in Derby. The 
sugarer, in turn, reuses the distillery’s rum 
barrels to produce a rum-infused maple 
syrup. The spent mash from this and other 
fermentations isn't thrown away or compos- 
ted; it’s sent up the road to a dairy farm to 
feed the cows. 

Dressed in shorts and a T-shirt and 
wearing wire-frame glasses and a Red 
Sox cap, the 30-year-old Foley looks like 
he'd be more at home at a college tailgate 
party than making liquor with his child- 
hood friend from Warren, Alex Hilton. For 
his part, Hilton, a carpenter by trade, fell 
into his job as general manager after MRD 
founders Brett Little and John Egan hired 
him to renovate two decrepit horse barns 
into the distillery’s headquarters. Teeth 
marks from the barn’s former occupants 
are still visible on the stall doors where 
barrels of whiskey now age. 

It's not surprising that four guys in 
their early thirties are now earning a living 
making booze. A new generation of young 
people has discovered the pleasures of 
§ hard liquor, fueled in part by the influence 
of such TV shows as AMC’s “Mad Men" 
5i and HBO’s “True Detective." 

2 “You see a lot of younger people, male 
5 and female, ordering very whiskey-centric 
§ cocktails at bars — Manhattans, Old 
Fashioneds, bourbon on the rocks," Foley 

2 But this small craft distillery combines 
° old ways with new. Though die crew is 
9 psyched about the recent purchase of a 
^ bottle-capping machine, which has saved 
P? them lots of calluses, the distillery uses no 
conveyor belts or bottling machines; all the 
liquor batches are labeled and numbered 
v, by hand. The still itself, manufactured in 
< a small town in Germany's Black Forest, 
z looks steam-punk chic but is completely 
S computer controlled. 

“None of us had ever distilled before. 
We were all self-taught,” Hilton explains. 
“But we’ve definitely done our homework 
and done a lot of research and seminars 
and classes.” 

a Not that their product didn’t undergo 
g plenty of trial and error, Foley adds: “I'd be 
If lying if I said we didn’t dump a lot of stuff 
m down the drain.” 


These days, however, most of their 
product ends up in bottles, and it’s winning 
critical acclaim. In its first year alone, MRD 
took home two gold medals for its First Run 
Rum — one at the Spirits of the Americas 
competition in south Florida, and another 
in Las Vegas. “That goes a long way,” Foley 
says of the awards. 

So does getting help from the DLC, 
Hilton emphasizes. The department has 
been instrumental in getting MRD’s spir- 
its approved for sale in state-run liquor 
stores around Vermont. In June, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin signed into law a bill that allows 
bartenders to serve customers a “sampler 
flight” of up to four ounces of different 
spirits — a boon to Vermont distillers trying 
to get customers to taste their products. 

How much liquor will MRD bottle this 

“It’s kind of early to say,” Hilton says 
cautiously. “In 2014, if we can come close 
to maybe producing 1,000 cases, that’d be 
huge ... I think we can produce that much. 
But I’m not sure if we can sell it." 

Elm Brook Farm: 
Dogged Pursuits 

Elm Brook Farm in East Fairfield isn’t a 
distillery that tourists discover by accident. 
It sits in the midst of a SSO-acre family 
farm owned by David and Lisa Howe. 
To get there, visitors must drive to the 


end of a long, winding private dirt road, 
through woods and past rolling fields and 
vineyards. There’s no formal tour, tasting 
room or gift shop, but on a recent weekday 
afternoon, David Howe is eager to show off 
his operation. 

Driving to his home, I pass a maple 
pump house. There, underground lines 
draw sap from more than 13,000 tapped 
maples. Elm Brook Farm has another 
4,000 to 5,000 sugar maples waiting in the 

At the main residence, Howe emerges 
from the woods on an ATV, trailed by four 
exuberant Braques francais, aka French 
pointers. “They’re great hunting dogs,” 
he says, greeting his visitor with a sweaty 
handshake and a five o’clock shadow. 
Howe apologizes, explaining that he’s 
been busy working on the maple trees, 
which took a serious beating during last 
winter's ice storm. 

Those trees, from which Howe pro- 
duces about a quarter million gallons of 
sap annually, are crucial to his operation. 
He produces two signature spirits. Literary 
Dog is a small-batch artisanal vodka that's 
distilled 23 times. With each distilling, 
Howe says, another “flavor compound” 
is stripped away, until all that remains is 
a creamy, sweet finish, what he calls “our 
maple signature.” 

Elm Brook's other product, Rail Dog, is 
a 100 percent distilled maple spirit. Unlike 


a maple liqueur, which is essentially 
vodka with maple-syrup flavoring, Howe 
explains, “This is pure, 100 percent maple 
[sap] that's been fermented, distilled and 
then barrel aged.” 

The result is a spirit that tastes more 
like cognac or single-malt whiskey, with a 
maple finish. Because Rail Dog is so differ- 
ent from traditional spirits, Howe claims, it 
took the U.S. Treasury Department months 
to figure out how to classify it; it didn't 
meet the legal definitions of whiskey, rum, 
gin, vodka, wine or liqueur. 

“This is nothing written in a book," 
says Howe, who grew up on a Minnesota 
farm and discovered Vermont as a ski 
racer while attending Cornell University. 
He earned a bachelor’s degree in chemical 
engineering, then a master’s in business, 
before spending years working in interna- 
tional finance in Europe. About 20 years 
ago, Howe and his wife bought this long- 
neglected farm in Franklin County. 

Howe spent about five years tinkering 
with his spirits formula in his hayloft- 
turned-chemistry lab. His efforts eventu- 
ally paid off. Tbday, about 90 percent of 
Elm Brook Farm’s spirits — the company 
produces fewer than 2,000 bottles a year — 
are sold to repeat customers. Rail Dog goes 
for $94 for a 750-milliliter bottle; Literary 
Dog, for $56 a bottle. “This one guy from 
Chicago flies his private plane in just to 
pick up his vodka,” Howe reveals. 



At 56, Howe is older than many in this 
local industry dominated by millenni- 
als. And, he admits, there are easier and 
cheaper ways to break into the market 
than his own laborious path. On his com- 
puter, Howe pulls up an example of the 
many emails he receives weekly. It's from 
an out-of-state wholesaler who invites 
him to “create your own custom blend 
of gin" by purchasing the wholesaler's 
neutral spirits, to which Howe would add 
his own local water, botanicals or other 
natural flavors. The wholesaler suggests 
that Howe bottle and market the result as 
a “Vermont-made" spirit. 

But Howe refuses to “join the dark 
side,” as he puts it, explaining that to do so 
would “bore me to tears. 

“Once you get hooked on out-of-state 
alcohol, you're not going to make your 
own," he adds. “The artisan spirits move- 
ment is all about using local ingredients 
to make a local product. That’s where I'm 
coming from." 

While Howe won’t publicly shame 
Vermont manufacturers who don’t distill 
their own spirits using local ingredients, 
he does think the state shouldn’t give them 


tax breaks as “Vermont” producers. Last 
year, the legislature lowered the tax rate 
on all in-state liquor manufacturers who 
sell at farmers markets, at special events 
or from their own premises. This year, 
lawmakers raised the earnings threshold 
for in-state producers — from $500,000 to 
$750,000 in gross sales — before their tax 
rate j’umps from 5 percent to 25 percent. 

“It's not that I’m holier than anyone 
else,” Howe emphasizes. “But eventually, 
the customers are going to figure this out, 
and they’re going to paint all of Vermont 
with the same bad brush.” 

Smugglers’ Notch 
Distillery: Double 
Scoops to Double Gold 

Thirty-eight-year-old Jeremy Elliott isn't 
ashamed to admit that before 2005, he 
never considered making liquor — or even 
drank much of it himself. “Typically, I’m a 
beer guy," he says. 

But in November 2004, Elliott, then 
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a chemist at Wyeth Pharmaceuticals, got 
word that his employer was closing its 
Georgia, Vt.plantand moving its operations 
out of state. Elliott, who wanted to raise a 
family in Vermont, says he looked around 
for another business where he could apply 
his skills. Finding none, he launched one 
himself: Smugglers' Notch Distillery. 

For Elliott's father, Ron, the timing was 
fortuitous. A year earlier, he’d retired from 
an upper-management position at the 
Friendly’s restaurant and ice cream chain. 
One day, Ron recalls, Jeremy approached 
him with what sounded like a ridiculously 
bold idea: to make the world’s best vodka. 

"It was a pretty lofty goal,” Ron Elliott 
admits, “but why not set your goals high?” 

With Jeremy’s chemistry background 
and Ron’s business acumen, the pair 
created a business and marketing plan 
and started courting investors for the $1 
million-plus they’d need to build a new 
distillery. 

But, quickly realizing that those same 
investors expected to gain a controlling 
interest in the new company, the Elliotts 
opted to pursue a more economical route. 
They leased rather than bought a building 
just off Route IS in Jeffersonville and out- 
sourced some of their distilling to a facility 
in Idaho, near where they source their 
grains. The distiller uses the Elliotts’ own 
specified mash formula. 

Smugglers’ Notch Distillery opened its 
doors in October 2010. The first batches of 
vodka hit the shelves early the following 
year. Over the next six months. Smugglers 
Notch Vodka garnered considerable criti- 
cal acclaim. That spring, Wine Enthusiast 


gave it a 95 out of 100 rating and named it 
one of the top 12 vodkas in the world. 

In September 2011, Smugglers’ Notch 
Vodka took home a double gold medal 
at the San Francisco World Spirits 
Competition — the first Vermont vodka 
to win that award. Also that year, the 
Beverage Testing Institute gave the spirit a 
gold star and rated it “exceptional." 

Smugglers’ Notch Distillery followed its 
vodka with the release of a rum in March 

2012, a gin in June 2012, a bourbon in May 

2013, a rye in December 2013 and a hopped 
gin in May 2014. 

Today, the company relies heavily on 
tourists coming over the pass from Stowe 
or staying at the nearby resort of the same 
name. Most of the distillery’s products are 
sold from a tasting room on Jeffersonville’s 
Main Street, though Ron Elliott declines 
to say how many bottles the company pro- 
duces or sells annually. 

And, though some of the distilling is 
now done on the premises using local in- 
gredients — as is all the blending and barrel 
aging — the elder Elliott says the company 
has no plans to bring its vodka-distilling 
process home to Vermont. Nor, he says, 
does that practice disqualify its spirits 
from being “Vermont-made” products. 

“The distillation process is the easiest 
process. You take mash and you distill it 
to produce liquid,” he says. “What do you 
do with it then? What do you blend it 
with? How do you treat it? What does it 


touch? How is it aged? That’s all the craft 
piece of it.” 

What Is “Craft” 
Distilling, Exactly? 

Nowhere is the debate over “craft” more 
spirited than among artisanal spirits 
makers themselves. At its inaugural 
convention held in Colorado in March, 
the newly formed American Craft Spirits 
Association defined craft distillers as 
those whose annual production “does not 
exceed 750,000 proof-gallons removed 
from bond.” Under that federal definition, 
which applies a mathematical formula to 
determine how much a manufacturer pays 
in excise taxes, all of Vermont's distillers 
will likely qualify as craft distillers for 
years to come. 

Yet to some, the term “craft” is less 
about size than about a philosophy of the 
art — which includes a business' degree 
of transparency' about what goes into its 
products. 

“It’s a very important question, and 
it’s a very delicate question, too,” admits 
Jeremy Elliott, whose own company has 
been accused of not producing an “au- 
thentic” Vermont product. He refutes that 
claim, contending that Smugglers’ Notch 
Distillery has always been honest and 
forthright with consumers about what’s in 
its products and how they’re made. 

“Our story has never changed,” Elliott 


adds. “We source our grain from Idaho, 
where our vodka is distilled. We’re not rich 
people. We gotta do what we gotta do." 

If other Vermont craft distillers have a 
problem with the Elliotts’ business model, 
they won’t say so, at least not publicly. In 
fact, last year, Jeremy Elliott was named 
president of the Distilled Spirits Council of 
Vermont, whose membership includes 14 
of the state’s 18 licensed distilleries. 

As some observers point out, there’s 
room enough in the Vermont market for a 
lot of different approaches. Many distillers 
note, for example, that one of Vermont’s 
most critically acclaimed spirits, 
WhistlePig Rye, comes from a Canadian 
distiller. A WhistlePig spokesperson clari- 
fies that in April, the company received 
Act 250 approval to distill at its farm in 
Shoreham. With help from master distiller 
Dave Pickerell, the company aims to begin 
distilling its own rye in July 2015. 

Buying unflavored spirits from out of 
state, then blending or aging them here, 
is “a good way for small startups to make 
some product before they bite the bullet 
and buy all the equipment,” says Mad 
River Distillers’ Hilton. “I think it is craft 
It’s certainly not something we want to do, 
but I think it’s pretty widely done." 

Does it really matter to consumers 
where distilling happens? 

“It might," says liquor commissioner 
Hogan. “But unless someone is a real 
connoisseur of the spirits and they really 
follow particular products, and they know 
a lot of the nuances of how distilling and 
rectifying works, I don’t think the average 
person even knows.” 

For other producers, such as Todd 
Hardie, the 61-year-old founder and owner 
of Caledonia Spirits — whose great-great- 
great-grandfather came to Vermont from 
Scotland in 1817, and whose family has 
been producing scotch in Edinburgh since 
1830 — the real goal is to keep dollars local 
and add value to the Vermont economy. 

Hardie calls his spirits operation just 
another way of showing support for local 
family farms. 

“We believe in relationships," he says. 
“We take care of our families and we take 
care of the land, and the crops are good. 
And the products are wonderful.” © 
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Wild Rumpus 

At a recent BioBlitz, Vermont citizen scientists tracked every living thing 



T he Vermont Butterfly Survey, 
an ambitious cataloguing of 
every single such insect that 
flutters within the state’s 
boundaries, was a huge project stretch- 
ing from 2002 to 2007. Though natural- 
ists at Norwich’s Vermont Center for 
Ecostudies led the endeavor, the bulk 
of its lepidopteran research was accom- 
plished by volunteer "citizen scientists”: 
everyday people with an interest in their 
natural surroundings. 

Of course, the 103 species of butterfly 
that the survey found represent just a 
sliver of Vermont’s biota. Last Saturday, 
VCE cosponsored an event designed to 
take stock of every living thing that flies, 
hops, crawls or has taken root in the 
state’s only national park. The so-called 
BioBlitz, a term coined by a U.S. National 
Park Service naturalist during the first 
such event in 1996, attracted botanists, 
entomologists, naturalists and about 50 
citizen scientists. 

VCE conservation biologist Kent 
McFarland, 47, was the event’s lead orga- 
nizer; he teamed up with Kyle Jones, an 
ecologist at Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Historical Park in Woodstock. 
The BioBlitz was an all-day afFair, begin- 
ning at 7 a.m. with a discussion of the 


park’s known avian residents and ending 
after 10 p.m., when the day’s “mothing” 
had concluded. 

The purpose of a BioBlitz is not 
necessarily to discover new species, 
though such an occurrence would be a 
welcome bonus. (And it has happened: 
past BioBlitzes have introduced to the 
world a few new bees, a springtail or 
two, several previ- 
ously unknown 
plants and at least 
one new species of 
the tiny tardigrade, a 
“micro-animal” also 
known as the water 
bear.) In addition to 
creating as accurate 
a catalog as possible 
of an area’s living 
inhabitants, the 
event’s organizers aim to “make science 
real,” as McFarland put it. 

A morning “dragonfly walk” with 
Michael Blust, an expert on the insects 
(and their close relatives, the damsel- 
flies), accomplished this goal handily. 
Blust, a professor emeritus at Green 
Mountain College, used just-caught 
specimens and left-behind dragonfly 
nymph shells to educate a small group 


of volunteers about these insects. His 
many-pocketed vest was fairly bursting 
with collected specimens and analytical 

Proffering a twitching marsh bluet 
damselfly and a magnifying lens, Blust 
pointed out two clusters of parasitic 
mites that weren't making the insect’s 
brief life any easier. Onlookers also 
learned about the 
complex mechanics 
of dragonfly inter- 
course, a process 
that involves genital 
appendages called 
claspers, brushy- 
tipped penises and 
bodily deformations 
that would make a 
sideshow contor- 
tionist envious. 

This is science for everyone, and that’s 
the point. “You don't have to be some 
kind of a geek with a lab jacket on, look- 
ing through microscopes,” McFarland 
said. He described the BioBlitz as “part 
scientific venture, part education and 
part fun ... We want to show people how 
much biodiversity happens right in your 
backyard.” 

“Biodiversity” was the day’s big 


WE WANT 10 SHOW 
PEOPLE HOW MUCH 
BIODIVERSITY HAPPENS 
RIGHT IN YOUR BACKYARD. 


buzzword, turning up in talks given by 
the scientists in attendance, as well as 
on the event’s page on iNaturalist, the 
smartphone app that many participants 
had downloaded in advance of the 
BioBlitz. The free app makes it simple 
to record, photograph and attach GPS 
data pertaining to any living species the 
searcher may encounter. It’s a boon to 
the citizen scientist, and its ease of use 
redounds to the BioBlitz itself. 

A BioBlitz can be expensive to stage, 
said McFarland, especially when it 
enlists many scientists who require 
specialized equipment. But he pointed 
out that the event in Woodstock was 
“done on a bit of a shoestring,” with 
the VCE and the park splitting the bill. 
Participants brought their own lunches 
and sunscreen and received no souvenir 
tote bags or water bottles. 

As the day proceeded, the numbers 
on the constantly updated “species 
tally” climbed; by late afternoon, volun- 
teers had made 255 observations of 133 
species, including the belted kingfisher, 
the brown-belted bumblebee, the rattle- 
snake fern and Canadian wild ginger. 
The tally turned the blitz into a non- 
competitive game — McFarland, who 
has now taken part in four BioBlitzes, 



referred to it multiple times as a “scav- 
enger hunt.” 

Armed with the freshly downloaded 
iNaturalist app and assisted by VCE 
ecologist Sara Zahendra (cohost, with 
McFarland, of Vermont Public Radio's 
“Outdoor Radio"), I managed to make a 
single upload: a mushroom with a pink- 
ish cap about four inches across. Less 
than three hours later, another volun- 
teer logged on to suggest that it belonged 
to the Boletus genus. 

Most volunteers used little besides 
their eyeballs, a notepad and an oc- 
casional field guide to identify species. 
Several were novices, ranging from el- 
ementary school kids to retirees. Many, 
though, arrived with extensive knowl- 
edge. One was Zac Cota of Starksboro, 
an avid birder and contributor to iNatu- 
ralist’s database. Though he was happy 
to speak to a reporter, flitting butterflies 
and downy woodpeckers often cut him 
off mid-sentence. 

Cota and his friend Remy Lary were 
participating in their first BioBlitz. 
Genuinely passionate about the natural 
world, Cota was just as excited about the 
digital tools that now enhance its study. 
It used to be, he said, that “if you saw a 
bird, you'd have to call your friends [to 


confirm its identity]. But now, there are 
things like [the birding website] eBird. 
com, where you can go online and look 
at a live stream of bird reporting to see 
what’s in your area.” 

The citizen scientists do the hunting 
and gathering, but the identification and 
classification fall to the scientists on 
hand. As volunteers fanned out across 
the park, a team of naturalists stayed 
behind at “base camp.” Armed with 
microscopes and dissecting tools, they 
studied the findings that were not im- 
mediately identifiable. 

McFarland mainly studies insects, 
and he joked that the botanists at a 
BioBlitz have it easy. “Most of the flora 
are readily identifiable!” he exclaimed 
with mock indignation. Nor do plants 
have to be chased across fields or 
through woods. Numerous volunteers 
wielded park-approved nets as they 
hunted wee winged beasties through 
the tall wildflowers. 

The 555-acre Marsh-Billings- 
Rockefeller National Historical Park 
was selected as the site of the BioBlitz 
in part because it’s known to be bio- 
logically rich, yet contains a “managed 
forest” that yields lumber and other 
products. (The park has received 


certification from the international 
Forest Stewardship Council for its work 
in sustainable forestry.) Speaking about 
a week before the event, McFarland 
said that, despite the park’s significant 
human presence, he expected that the 
blitz would turn up “a ton of stuff”; he 
added that he would not be surprised by 
the discovery of new species. 

McFarland described Jones, the park 
ecologist, as a die-hard naturalist, and 
Jones has the numbers to back up that 
claim. As of this writing, he was the No. 
2 contributor to iNaturalist’s Vermont 
Atlas of Life, having logged nearly 1,700 
“research-grade observations” of plants, 
birds, insects and other organisms. 

Speaking by phone before the 
BioBlitz, Jones, 54, was particularly 
keen on the opportunity to learn more 
about the park's many invertebrates. 
(Attendees learned about resident 
bugs, and how to trap them for study, 
from state entomologist Alan Graham.) 
Insects’ food-chain interconnectedness 
is particularly pronounced. A spike in 
the population of one type may indicate 
a dip in the population of another — 
and, pending further research, could 
portend major ecological change. “By 
finding invertebrate species,” Jones 


said, “it could give us some ideas about 
whether we need to do some more re- 
search in looking for rare species.” 

Jones is not the only one to observe 
that the real value of a BioBlitz lies in 
the area of data collection. From the 
observations made during the event, 
scientists can study the waxing and 
waning of plant and animal populations; 
those data, in turn, can yield a greater 
understanding of the environmental 
conditions that affect their populations. 

That ecological interconnectedness 
is at the heart of the BioBlitz, just as 
it was the driving force behind VCE’s 
butterfly study. The introduction to its 
report calls the insects “silent messen- 
gers of environmental health.” 

“A lot of the work we do,” McFarland 
said of the VCE, "we couldn’t do without 
citizen science. We would be an army of 
biologists, and it would cost more than 
you could ever get for any grant or any 
fundraising ... It’s impossible to do this 
without an army.” ® 
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Survival 

Mode 

In Charlotte, a "prepper" braces for the worst 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


,’t tell you his name, or where he 

I lives — to do so, the Prepper told me, 
would compromise “OPSEC.” 

If, like me, you don’t know what 
OPSEC means, the Prepper will enlighten 
you: “operational security.” 

At first I thought he was joking. Then, 
after two meetings, the Prepper took me 
into the basement of his barn on a hill in 
Charlotte, which to the casual passerby 
might look like any other barn on any 
other hill in any other part of this posh 
Chittenden Count)' township. He led me 
through the shadows to the back of the 
basement, which you wouldn't realize 
existed if you didn’t look carefully, and 


showed me the secret door to the secret 
room with his secret stash of ammunition. 

To be exact, the room holds 100,000 
rounds of ammunition. The whole OPSEC 
thing started to make a little more sense. 

His massive ammo supply aside, the 
Prepper is a fairly normal guy. The bam 
and the sloping, green fields of his prop- 
erty are beautiful, but he insists he’s not 
rich — just someone who works hard and 
got a good deal on some land. And sure, he 
has an unusual hobby. 

“You've heard of the Nearings?" he 
asked me, sitting in a comfortable lawn 
chair in the shadow of his barn, his Jack 
Russell terrier lounging beside us. He was 


talking about Scott and 
Helen Nearing, advocates 
for self-reliance who home- 
steaded in rural Vermont in 
the 1930s and ’40s. 

“That's exactly what it 
is,” the Prepper said, ges- 
turing to his compound, 
“but with a few bonus 
features.” 

A “prepper” is es- 
sentially a survivalist: 
someone preparing, as the 
nickname suggests, for any 
emergency: the apocalypse; 
massive natural disasters; 
the collapse; of society 
brought on by a shortage 
of electricity, fuel, food or 
water; economic collapse 
or a global pandemic. 

Gearing up for such worst- 
case scenarios is widespread enough in 
modern-day America to have inspired an 
ongoing National Geographic Channel 
series called “Doomsday Preppers," which 
profiles examples around the nation. 

Our Prepper’s preoccupation with sur- 
vival began in earnest about 10 years ago. No 
single event or catastrophe jump-started 
his efforts, he said, though living without 
power for a week after a 1998 ice storm did 
get him thinking. He decided it made sense 
to be ready for natural or human-made ca- 
tastrophes that might befall the country or 
the region. He’s particularly worried about 
solar flares, which he believes could knock 


out the electrical grid for weeks, months 
or even years. (One British space weather 
scientist posited, in a 2012 commentary in 
the journal Nature, that just such a massive 
geomagnetic storm could wreak havoc on 
modern technology.) 

“You start thinking about 'How do you 
live if you’ve got nothing?'” the Prepper 

So he started ticking off his basic needs. 
Shelter: That’s where the barn came in. 
A few small solar panels — hidden from 
view from the road — power the structure, 
which is entirely off the grid. 

Next: water. 

“If you don’t have water, everything 
else fails,” he told me. So he put in solar- 
powered pumps that feed water to the 
barn from a spring-fed pond on his prop- 
erty. The barn even has a solar-powered 
hot-water shower, and the Prepper has the 
capacity to purify a half million gallons of 
drinking water. 

What about first aid? I asked. Not stop- 
ping at gauze and antiseptics, the Prepper 
added an Army field-trauma-hospital kit 
to his stash. Food? That one’s easy, he said: 
He has enough dehydrated food stored 
to feed his wife, two adult sons and their 
girlfriends for three years — and he has 
enough seeds to plant crops that could 
fill three or four football fields. The food 
stores are divided into multiple stashes, 
so that even if one is compromised, others 
will be available. 

The Prepper has practiced surrepti- 
tiously scrambling from his barn to Lake 
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Champlain along streambeds (for fishing). 
He keeps four beehives (sweetener) and 
chickens (eggs). 

Riel? He’s buried two propane tanks, 
and has a couple hundred gallons of gaso- 
line on hand. He plans to install his gen- 
erator indoors, where it can’t be seen or 
heard by passersby, and pipe the exhaust 
underground. “Stealth mode,” he said. 

“The real thing would be just to not go 
anywhere," the Prepper said. “Bed down. 
Be quiet” 

He gestured to his bam. ‘If you looked 
down here at night, you wouldn’t even see 
it. And during the day, it's just a barn at the 
end of a field.” 

Stealth matters because preparing for 
disaster goes beyond providing for oneself 
and one’s family. You store your stuff, and 
then “you have to protect your stuff from 
other people," the Prepper said. A world 
where this off-grid compound is neces- 
sary, he reasoned, will doubtless have 
others who are unprepared and desperate. 

“It’s good to have a vantage point," he 
explained, pointing to his cupola, where 
he is experimenting with bullet proofing. 

The Prepper has 
solar-powered walkie- 
talkies, with which he 
and other members of 
his compound would 
communicate, he 
speculated. He knows 
the exact length of his 
driveway, and owns 
a sniper rifle that can 
shoot a target a mile 
away. He's collected 20 long guns and 15 
handguns. 

The Prepper still has more work to do 
on the compound, but “if something hap- 
pened, I could be ready instantly," he said. 

“My wife thinks it’s insane,” he added. 
If disaster struck, she’d want to take every- 
one in. Him? He has no problem turning 
away the unprepared. 

‘It’s kind of laughable," he said cheer- 
fully about his preparedness pastime. "But 
it’s not going to be funny if it happens." 

It’s impossible to know how many 
other preppers exist in Vermont. A few 
regular writers post in the “Vermont" 
subsection of the American Preppers 
Network online forum. 

“If you're prepared for zombies, you're 
prepared for anything,” writes one in his 
routine signature. 

“My family and I are starting to get pre- 
pared for when TSHTF [the shit hits the 
fan], because we are convinced it isn’t a 


matter of ifbut when,” writes a Vermonter 
from Washington County. 

A Barre apartment dweller writes that 
he’s stored six months’ worth of food — 
and has his eye on an AR-15. 

Several mention that they keep their 
prepping under wraps, sometimes even 
concealing it from close friends and family. 
But it’s not all weapons and paranoia. One 
commenter writes that Tropical Storm 
Irene motivated his prepping. Others 
discuss canning and root cellars, water pu- 
rification systems and backyard chickens. 

Since meeting the Prepper, I’ve found 
myself talking about him almost obses- 
sively. When a friend visited recently from 
New York City, I passed on the tidbit the 
Prepper shared about New York's food 
supply; The city, he claimed, has perhaps 
two or three days’ worth of food. I told her 
she could come to Vermont if TSHTF. 

“We've just lost that ability to make, to 
can, to do anything," mused the Prepper 
during our leisurely conversation. 

I balked at that. After all, I can straw- 
berry jam every year! I knit mittens! But 
back at home, I eyed my narrow pantry 
shelves somberly. 
My family of three 
wouldn’t survive long 
on strawberry jam. 
Even my more useful 
domestic skills — I 
can sew a mean pillow 
cover and cook a tasty 
lasagna — rely heavily 
on Pinterest tutorials 
and Cook's Illustrated 
recipes. I wondered, even if we did have 
dehydrated meals on hand, just how des- 
perate would I have to be to eat them? 

Try as I might to stump the Prepper 
during our conversation, he seemed ready 
for anything — almost. “Do you have dog 
food?" I asked idly, eyeing his terrier. He 
paused. There’s a business opportunity, 
he said finally: long-term storage for dog 
food. He scooped up his pup as I was leav- 
ing, snuggling him close. “We’re not going 
to make you eat mice," he cooed. 

When I bade farewell to the Prepper, 
he exhorted me to get a bug-out bag (a 
short-term-survival kit) and learn to shoot 
a gun. I told him I’d consider it — and then 
teased that, for all his stealth mode and 
OPSEC, now I knew where he lived. In a 
real emergency, I'd come bearing dog food. 

Little good it would do me; I’m not the 
one with the guns. © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Secrets in the Attic 

Book review: The Hundred-Year House, Rebecca Makkai 



Y addo. MacDowell. Loci of 
longjng and feverish endeavor, 
reservoirs of growth and doubt 
and wild energies. The names 
of these artists’ colonies evoke exclusivity 
and at the same time a presumably egali- 
tarian, takes-all-types welcome. Where 
convention is razed, a sort of clearing 
appears, and in that clearing individu- 
als adopt the mantle of artist. Whatever 
comes of the artistic work, be it fame or 
emulation or oblivion, the places them- 
selves retain their native air of mystery. 

“What would we do without this 
place?" asks a sculptress toward the con- 
clusion of Rebecca Makkai’s puzzle-like 
second novel The Hundred-Year House. 
“What sort of world would this be, 
without refuges?” Laurelheld, Makkai’s 
invented colony, is the retreat in ques- 
tion, located on a sprawling Illinois 
estate built by a wealthy merchant for 
his emotionally elusive wife. 

The conclusion of Makkai’s novel 
marks its point of chronological origin; 
The Hundred-Year House slips backward 
by bounds, playing effectively as three 
novellas. Each narrative of roughly equal 
length informs the others. Ironies rise to 
the surface. The novel moves from 1999 
to 1955 to 1929 to a turn-of-the-century 
prologue, five pages long, that finds sti- 
fling husband Augustus Devohr survey- 
ing his “virgin land.” It is tough to finish 
reading without turning to the first page 
and leafing forward again. 

In this volume, evocative of the gothic 
classics whose conventions Makkai 
both emulates and spoofs ( Wuthering 
Heights, Jane Eyre, Citizen Kane), many 
of the secrets lie — surprise, surprise — 
in the attic. For a novel that appears on 
its face to be easy sailing, The Hundred- 
Year House offers more than a few subtle 
connections for the reader to complete. 
It also has its fair share of ludicrous plot 
turns. “The Devohr history,” one charac- 
ter reads, “...is one of scandal, Diaspora, 
insanity." A momentous storm descends 
at a critical plot juncture. Characters 
decline to ask obvious questions of each 
other, preferring instead the escalating 
misunderstandings on which novelists 
have long thrived. Not everyone is who 
he or she claims to be. 

In the novel’s 1999 section, the focus 
toggles between a married pair, the 
closet young-adult-series author Doug, 


whose true obsession, little-known poet 
Edwin Parfitt, was once a Laurelfield 
poet-in-residence; and Zilla, a Marxist 
professor at the local college who in- 
tends to get her husband a job there by 
almost any means possible. The artists’ 
colony at Laurelfield, to which Zilla 
has a familial claim, has been closed for 
almost 50 years. Doug and Zilla, aka Zee, 
have recently moved to a guest room 
there to lessen the pressure caused by 
Doug’s less-than-robust earnings. 

The estate in its present form is 
watched over by Grace and Bruce, Zee’s 
mother and stepfather, plus a single 
housekeeper. When Bruce's son, Case, 
and his wife, Miriam, show up, predict- 
able complications ensue in a less-than- 
predictable fashion. With encouragement 
from Miriam — but not from his own wife 
— Doug kindles suspicion that he will 
gain insight into the poet Parfitt’s life and 
eventual suicide in the locked attic. Y2K, 
Al Gore, the death of JFK Jr. and dial-up 
internet loom large in the proceedings. 
All this makes for breezy, smart comedy, a 
caper tale by turns sharp and absurd. 


The novel’s 1955 section drama- 
tizes the abusive relationship between 
heiress Grace and her first husband, 
George — the father whom Zilla of 1999 
remembers only in glowing terms. What 
happened between these events and 
Zilla’s conception is an open question; 
How did the George who was an up- 
from-nowhere, hard-drinking gadabout 
and well-married cad become the quiet, 
cultivated father and critic whose work 
won admiration in art circles? This sec- 
tion plays more in the vein of Daphne du 
Maurier’s Rebecca. The colony has only 
recently shut its doors, and the estate at 
Laurelfield bustles with full-time help. 

In the somewhat shorter 1929 section, 
Makkai treats the reader via textual col- 
lage to the colony in its heyday: the gang 
all there, living wildly, furiously genera- 
tive, engaging in shenanigans. Yes, two 
of the residents harbor a doomed love 
for each other (“If there were no wall, 
if there were no cloth, she'd be painting 
the same air he is dancing in”). And, yes, 
Eddie Parfitt, the young poet (“He pub- 
lished two collections at Princeton, and 


everyone’s talking about him”) is feeling 
pretty blue about life. And, right, the 
entire colony is under threat of extinc- 
tion, as its benefactor Gamaliel Devohr, 
aka “Gammy,” will soon arrive to shut 
down the place. 

And yet, isn’t this always how art has 
come into being — under threat of extinc- 
tion? Dependent on the artist’s presence 
at one place on one day instead of some- 
where else? How quickly might a full 
reckoning with the frangibility of ambi- 
tion — an artist celebrated one decade, 
forgotten the next — drive a questioner 
toward madness? Aren’t human ties all 
that we have in the end, our reservoirs of 
individual understanding? 

In her zeal to find employment for 
her husband, Zilla of 1999 sees “a vaguely 
Doug-shaped hole.” “Was there much 
distance between rooting for someone 
and loving him?" she wonders. 

“Listen, Grace,” pleads a caretaker in 
1955 on behalf of a recently arrived cook 
whose culinary skills leave something to 
be desired. “This has always been a place 
for strays.” 

“It's an asylum," says the author of a 
novel called Jack in the Woods in 1929, 
“for people who think they’re artists.” 

Makkai, who summers at Fern Lake 
in Leicester, is a graduate of the colony- 
like Bread Loaf School of English; her 
use of the name “Gamaliel” is almost 
certainly nabbed from Gamaliel Painter, 
whose generosity factored in the history 
of Middlebury College. 

Whatever an artists' colony is or 
might be, whatever possibility for human 
empathy such a locale invites, Makkai 
has crafted a stir of echoes, a saga of 
wayward love and restless creativity. If 
a true sense of Laurelfield as a place, a 
lived-in home, remains curiously absent 
from the novel (think Gertrude Stein’s 
phrase “no there there”), it is not for 
lack of compelling dynamics among the 
generation-spanning cast. 

“Yes,” muses a painter named Zilla in 
1929. “We’re awfully lucky to do what we 
do.” ® 


INFO 

Viking, 352 pages. $26.95. Makkai reads from 
the book on Sunday, July 27. 5:30 to 7 pm, at 
BigTown Gallery in Rochester. Free. 


Cheeky With Chekhov 

Theater review: Vanya and Sonia and Masha and Spike, Weston Playhouse 



A t last Thursday's preview per- 
formance, Weston Playhouse 
audience members signaled 
their delight in Christopher 
Durang’s Vanya and Sonia and Masha 
and Spike with loud, long laughter and a 
few spontaneous outbursts of applause. 
There’s no question this play can tap an 
audience’s craving for comedy. 

Vanya won the 2013 Tony Award 
for best play, which is a rare honor for 
a comedy. Weston offers its Vermont 
premiere with an all-Actors’ Equity cast 
and a polished production, smoothly di- 
rected with brisk comic pacing by Steve 
Stettler. 

In present-day Bucks County, Vanya 
and Sonia are living a pretty close ap- 
proximation of their namesakes in 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, which is to say, 
squandering their lives as caretakers, 
bickering with each other and feeding 
on small crumbs of self-pity. Brother 
and adopted sister tended their now- 
deceased parents through a long old age 
while their sister Masha sailed off to 
achieve financial, if not artistic, success 
by starring in a series of trashy popular 
films. Vanya and Sonia have never left 
the family home, stuck in time and with 
the names their theatrical parents be- 
stowed on them. 

When Masha arrives for a visit with 
a studly, stupid boyfriend two decades 


younger, she sets in motion the only two 
events Durang needs to tell his story. 
First, there’s to be a costume party in the 
neighborhood, and Masha has brought 
outfits for Vanya and Sonia; they will 
accompany her Snow White as two of 
the Seven Dwarfs. Second, Masha has 
decided it’s time to sell the house now 
that her Hollywood star is setting. She's 
paid the mortgage and expenses all these 
years, and, if she pulls the plug, Vanya 
and Sonia will have to grow up very fast 
and very late. 

These characters and their problems 
aren't much of anything, but Durang 
sprinkles on his special See-What-I- 
Did-There sauce to play with parallels 
to Chekhov’s oeuvre. Durang is well 
known for his ability to blend realism 
and absurdism in just the right, humor- 
ous doses. His plays are intoxicating 
concoctions, though the laughs depend 
on the audience surrendering to his odd- 
ball mixtures. 

In Vanya, we watch people taking 
stock of their lives and finding them 
wanting. Chekhov mined that vein in all 
his plays; Durang tests the resonance of 
superimposing Chekhovian references 
on contemporary problems. Whether 
this technique elevates banal, depressed 
characters into archetypes or cuts self- 
absorbed people down to size is for the 
viewer to decide. 


Durang has said he did not intend a 
parody of Chekhov, but it’s hard to know 
what else to call these good-natured su- 
perimpositions. When Sonia notes that 
wild turkeys are clumsy enough to fall 
out of trees while sleeping, she seizes 
on the parallel to her own gloomy life 
and proclaims, “I'm a wild turkey!" It’s 
meant to evoke the ruined Nina of The 
Seagull lamenting in addled misery, “I’m 
a seagull.” 

The play is a Spotter’s Guide to the 
great Russian dramatist. Much of the 
dialogue, character, plot points and 
setting has some basis in Chekhov and 
can spark theatrical connections. But 
enjoying the play by no means requires 
familiarity with his work; the comedy 
will thunder along regardless. 

Durang can be subtle — Vanya wants 
to be Doc, not Grumpy, if he has to wear 
a dwarf costume; Chekhov had a doctor 
in nearly all his plays — but he is chiefly 
interested in showing that what we 
complain about changes with the times, 
while complaining 
itself is eternal. 

David Bonanno, 
as Vanya, and 
Amelia White, as 
Sonia, have to carry 
the most complex 
comic load, proving 
that dreary people 
leading futile lives 
are both funny 
and fascinating. 

Bonanno’s restraint — and his soulful, 
ever-upraised eyebrows — made Vanya 
sympathetic but never pathetic. White 
was equally at home in Sonia's pit of de- 
spondency and in a triumphant moment 
when she swipes the spotlight from 
Masha. 

As Masha, Susan Haefher embodies 
Durang’s nuttiest extremes of narcis- 
sism. Haefner’s approach is broad and 
big, reaching a peak as she and Sonia un- 
dertake a duel to see who can cry harder 

Brandon Drea gives boyfriend Spike 
a hilarious combination of nervous tics 
and idiotic gestures of confidence. Chin 
thrust out, he caps trivial statements 
with self-satisfied thigh slaps, then 
spends interludes chewing his nails. 
Drea turns a striptease into both an 


examination of the character’s mental 
limits and a triumphant display of his 
vapid physical vanity, and he's so funny 
we love him for it 

Deonna Bouye enlivens Cassandra, 
the soothsaying cleaning lady, with pol- 
ished, powerful dance moves. She sails 
through speeches stuffed with Durang’s 
three competing tropes; theatrical quo- 
tations, nonsensical laugh bait and hints 
that a portentous truth is finally about 
to emerge. Bouye lets it all slide through 
like quicksilver, then grins and flounces 
to seal the deal. 

The set, designed by Howard C. 
Jones, is an imaginative evocation of 
a comfortable country back porch. 
Soaring above the stage is the mere line 
of a roof’s gable end, supported by two 
pillars of textured rock. Bookcases, a 
stairwell and suggestions of walls appear 
as delicate, freestanding elements. Jones 
captures Durang's blend of realism and 
fantasy by making the space thoroughly 
familiar yet abruptly sketched. 

Caricature ex- 
aggerates. Whether 
it insults or reveals 
essence depends 
on the generosity 
of the artist. In 
Vanya and Sonia 
and Masha and 
Spike, Durang re- 
duces Chekhov's 
foolish characters 
to feebler ones who 
are only there to put on a show. Durang 
wants to entertain; Chekhov wanted to 
show human frailty with wit instead of 
pathos. Both goals are worthy. Save your 
introspection for Chekhov — Weston 
is presenting Uncle Vanya later in the 
season — and see Durang for laughs. © 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

Vanya and Sonia and Masha and Spike 
by Christopher Durang. directed by Steve 
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For the Love of the Game 

Tilt Classic Arcade and Ale House combines farm-to-table food with a fun fair for grown-ups by alice levitt 



E ver since the legendary Barcade 
opened its original location 
in Brooklyn in 2004, many 
members of Generation X have 
dreamed of owning their own adult 
arcades. 

But 36-year-old neuroradiologist 
Joshua Nickerson is far from typical. 
Traveling the country, he often found 
himself at adult arcades such as Ground 
Kontrol Classic Arcade in Portland, Ore., 
and Recess Arcade Bar in Austin, Tex. — 
where he saw the model was working. 
And the passionate, lifelong gamer with 
a day job at Fletcher Allen Health Care 
wanted in. 

Nickerson and partner Thom Dodge 
opened Tilt Classic Arcade and Ale 
House in South Burlington, adjacent to 
Palace 9 Cinemas, on July L Dodge, a res- 
taurateur most recently of Hinesburgh 
Public House, explains that the pair 
wasn’t satisfied with serving drinks with 
a side of pinball. “The biggest difference 
is that none of the other [bar arcades] 
serve food of any note," he says. 

Tilt breaks that pattern. Dodge and 
chef Thom Corrado have crafted one 
of Vermont’s most accessible gastropub 
menus. And, while the food is designed 
to appeal to nonfoodie gamers and late- 
night restaurant-industry crowd alike, 
the ingredients are almost universally 
local, organic and GMO-ffee. 

How do they strike that balance? 
Dodge says he prices most items higher 
than chain restaurants do, but on par 
with or more cheaply than most nearby 
locavore spots. “Occasionally we get 
someone who says the prices are too 
high, but they’re probably people who _ 
eat in different locations than farm-to- § 
table locations,” he says. 

Dodge admits that he expressed him- g 
self less diplomatically recently when a 2 


INFO 



party complained about the size of the 
hard-to-source GMO-ffee wings. “I told 
them, “When they [chickens] eat and live 
and give their lives for us, that’s what 
they look like,"' he says. When the diners 


persisted in finding the wings too small, 
Dodge told them, in good humor, “All 
right. We’ll go to the hormone factory.” 

Of course, Dodge won’t be looking 
to source from factory farms anytime 


soon, any more than Nickerson would 
quit his day job at the hospital for Tilt. 
“My joke to [Dodge] when we started 
was ‘The best place to have me is there 
[at Fletcher Allen], for me to be making 
money for this stuff,’" Nickerson says. 
“I'm not going to change careers — I 
went to 30 years of school for this!” 

Tilt’s visually rich story can’t be told 
in words alone. Welcome to an anatomy 
of Vermont's unique new business 
model. 

The Game Master 

Arcade culture was in its prime in the 
1980s and early ’90s, and Tilt’s selection 
of arcade cabinets reflects that era. 
The establishment’s newest game is 
1994 driving game Cruis’n USA. Pinball 
selections range from 1979’s partly 
wooden Gorgar to new Stern Pinball 
games with themes such as Tron, AC/ 
DC and Metallica. 

Essentially, Dodge and Nickerson are 
running a hands-on museum, populated 
by technical relics that need to be kept 
in working order. Even newer pinball 
games can prove problematic. “South 
Park’s got a lot of moving parts,” says 
Dodge of the 1998 machine. “Kenny likes 
to swallow the balls and not give them 

Enter Jake Blend, a software engi- 
neer with a passion for fixing games. 
One of the business’ first Facebook fans, 
Blend regularly comes in before open- 
ing hours to repair or upgrade the out- 
moded technology, replace power packs 
and LCD screens, and fix sticky buttons. 
Dodge, too, has learned some basics 
such as changing oil packs and replacing 
motherboards. 

Occasionally those repairs need to 
happen during service. On one recent 
night, the Street Fighter II machine was 
down. On another, Blend could be seen 
fiddling with the inside of the Lord of 
the Rings pinball machine, its complex 
guts of wires splayed almost indecently, 
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Taking Flight 

NEW LAW LETS RESTAURANTS SERVE 
SEVERALTASTING-SIZE PORTIONS 
Last week, Gov. Peter Shumlin stopped 
by Burlington’s farmhouse tap & grill 
to sign Vermont Senate Bill S.299 into 
law. It allows Vermont restaurants to 
pour “flights” of beer, wine and spirits — 
sample-size portions, poured several at 
a time, that give patrons the opportunity 
to taste beers side by side for com- 
parison purposes. Previously, brewery 


tasting rooms and other second-class 
permit holders could offer flights, but 
the practice was illegal in restaurants 
until July 17. 

In an email, Shumlin — who caught 
flak from the beer community last year 
for glibly comparing craft beer to Gucci 
and saying he preferred Budweiser — 
touted the law as improving access to 
some of the world’s worthiest liquids. 
“Vermont makes the best beers in 
the world, literally ... There are also 



wineries and liquor producers hoping to 
introduce their high-quality ‘brews’ to 


Essex Junction 

ESSEX CULINARY RESORT 8, SPA UNVEILS NEW DINING CONCEPT 


Last week, the essex culinary resort & spa began 
a soft opening of its latest restaurant, junction, 
which will celebrate its grand opening on 
August 1. The new restaurant replaces Amuse, 
which quietly closed early this year. 

According to director of culinary operations 
shawn calley, the previous restaurant was more 
formal than he — and many guests — wanted. 
The smaller Junction is a reaction to that, 
providing a relaxed fine-dining experience that 
mimics dining at the home of a chef friend in 
its personalized service. "For me it was about 
just putting out very high-end food in a really 
casual, casual environment,” Calley says. “It’s 
Vermont, so it’s OK to wear blue jeans and eat a 
five-course dinner.” 

Calley and co. spent the spring overseeing 
renovations of the space. The back wall is now 
covered in reclaimed wood from Vermont 
barns. A new fireplace will keep diners warm in 
the cold months — as will the open kitchen. 

Once the centerpiece of Amuse as part of 
a limited-seating chef’s table, that visible-to- 
diners kitchen will be the site of all the food 
prep at Junction. Another, nearby kitchen is 
devoted to feeding guests at the more casual 
Tavern, which Calley says has become more 
culinarily consistent since the change. 

While the Tavern can turn out savory 
monkey bread, grilled steak with lobster cous- 
cous and braised lamb flatbread for a crowd, 
Junction seats only 32 at a time. The small size 
allows for an uncommonly personalized meal. 

“We visit each table and discuss custom 
menus, allergies or whatever people want. It’s 
just really to be able to explain the food and 
what our thought process is on the dish,” Calley 
explains. 

“We” refers to Junction’s chef de cuisine, 
michael clauss, who runs the kitchen from 
Wednesday through Saturday; and the resort’s 
executive chef, alex casimir, who takes the reins 
Sunday through Tuesday. Calley fills in when 
necessary. 



Clauss and Casimir are in charge of wine pairings. When they visit 
each table, they’re happy to suggest glasses to order for the $50 three- 
course menu. For the $85 five-course dinner, they conceive a set wine 
flight to match each night’s dishes. 

Junction’s cuisine follows a similar template to the ultra-modem fare 
at Amuse. With two new immersion circulators, food cooked sous-vide 
is more prominent than ever. Calley says Clauss is “getting his feet wet,” 
on the anti-griddle, which freezes any food that touches it. And Clauss 
knows a thing or two about using an exacting eye — and palate — to craft 
creative bites. In 2010, he represented the U.S. in the elite international 
competition the Bocuse d’Or. 

Dishes at Junction change daily. Besides the chefs’ overflowing 
creativity, the changing menu reflects the current crop, drawn not only 
from Vermont farms such as maplebrook farm, jericho settlers farm and 
fischer farm but also from the expanding harvest at the resort itself. 

The kitchen garden that Calley has long nurtured provides herbs and 
veggies. For three years, he’s used eggs laid by chickens situated nearby. 
Ten more will soon move in, making 30 hens whose sole job is to provide 
guests with eggs. 

Diners can rejoice that one of Fischer Farm’s wagyu cows is on its 
way from Springfield to Essex, part of an ongoing relationship with the 
farm. Calley says an all-wagyu dinner is in the works. Calley may add 
pigs to the on-site livestock. 

With a new restaurant and an expanding farm, “Vermont's culinary 
resort” is living up to its name. 
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Summer Deals! 



1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 

12 wings and a 2 liter Coke product 

$19.99 


2 large, 1 -topping pizzas 
& 2-liter Coke product 

$*4.99 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 655-5550 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 
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while customers pushed past him to play 
The Addams Family pinball machine. 

Burger Time 

When Nickerson trademarked the 
name Tilt three years ago, his vision 
for the business' food was limited to 
mozzarella sticks and chicken wings. But 
he knew that he needed an experienced 
restaurateur to lead him. Fortunately, 
one of his colleagues was Dodge’s wife, 
who introduced the two. 

The result is a menu that includes 
mozzarella sticks and chicken wings 
but reflects a creative take on those 
pub staples. For the fried-cheese treat, 
Maplebrook Fine Cheese mozzarella 
is blended with cheddar and served 
g in pinball shapes. The wings come 
t; from Pennsylvania GMO-free supplier 
5 Murray's Chicken, the only company 
z Dodge could find to supply the chicken 
3 in such bulk. They’re best bathed in 
tangy espresso-Bourbon barbecue sauce. 

“I don’t really cook anymore,” says 


Dodge. “It’s all [chef Thomas Corrado] 
taking my ideas and putting them into 
a practical application.” Corrado is a 
Hinesburgh Public House and Guild 
Tavern veteran who also happens to be a 
Middlebury geography grad — and a vegan. 

Corrado says much of Tilt's bill of fare 
consists of dishes he wishes he saw on 
more pub menus. Vegan plates include 
a balanced chile verde sweetened with 
Citizen Cider and paired with a crumbly 
round of cornbread cut in a Pac-Man 
shape. It’s one of three items on the menu 
that the chef can eat, the others being a 
veggie tostada and hummus infused with 
Fiddlehead Brewing IPA. 

Among nonvegan options, Corrado 
says he’d like to add more entrees, such as 
the moules frites he recently introduced. 
But the breakout item among diners is, 
predictably, the burger. 

Tilt’s signature burger is made with 
Vermont Family Farm beef and topped 
with aioli, 1-year-old Shelburne Farms 
cheddar and a single onion ring. (“The 


one ring,” Nickerson says, pointing out orange juice mixed with Green Mountain 
the reference to The Lord of the Rings.) Distillers vodka and garnished with a 
Vermont Family Farm also provides curved of bacon. The Hadoken, 
the pork for a patty that’s paired with made with Rookie’s 

5 Knives Vermont 
Smoke and Cure 
bacon and a blue-on- 

blue combo of funky THOM DODGE, CO-OWNER 

Bayley Hazen Blue 


Ginger Beer and 
habanera-infused 
vodka, bums just 
like the fiery “surge 


cheese and sweet blueberry-shallot jam. 

The Game of the Week is Corrado’s 
chance to get more adventurous. The 
menu recently featured a Duck Hunt 
sloppy joe, and this week, there’s 


Street Fighter series. 

Most nights find more women than 
men sitting at Tilt’s bar — many of them. 
Dodge says, enjoying a drink and a nice, 
quiet dinner while their husbands hit 
alpaca burger made with a patty from the cabinets. “It’s like adult babysitting,” 
he says of the arcade. No wonder drinks 
account for 65 percent of the business’ 
revenue so far. 

Tech Romancer 

Tilt's late-night food and drink options, 
available until 2 a.m. on weekends, have 
quickly attracted a restaurant-industry 
crowd. Dodge says he’s working on an 
industry night, and is negotiating with 
cab companies to bring downtown 
Burlingtonians to and from Tilt so they 
can enjoy the drinks and games safely. 

Ultimately, Tilt is about wholesome 
fun — for proof, just look at the pair of 
ladies challenging each other to a game 
of Mortal Kombat , the fortysomething 
rediscovering the joys of Robotron or the 
parents introducing their kids to a relic 
from their childhoods. And, yes, that 


Perkinsville’s Cas-Cad-Nac Farm, 
would love to serve goat, too,” he says. 

When the main meal is done, diners 
can get an uncommon sweet finish. Tilt 
serves scoops from Island Homemade 
Ice Cream floating in Rookie's Root Beer, 
Rookie's Ginger Beer, Citizen Cider and 
oatmeal or chocolate stout. 

Tapper 

Craft food is one thing, but Tilt’s 24-tap 
line is attracting a fan base of its own. 
Blackboards posted behind the bar give 
equal attention to the revolving drink 
and game lists. 

Recently, Tilt’s tap list has leaned 
on brews from local luminaries such as 
Lost Nation Brewing, Zero Gravity Craft 
Brewery and Rock Art Brewery. But the 
selection is far from dogmatically local, 


with cult favorites such as Dogfish Head Robotron player is 49-year-old Dodge, 


Craft Brewed Ales, Sixpoint Brewery and 
Peak Organic Brewing. 

Cans aren’t restricted to hipster beers, 
either. It’ 

Blue Ribbon or Bud Light resting 
of the games’ cup holders while someone 
tries their hand at Bad Dudes. 

The cocktail list allows Nickerson to 
let loose with his admittedly dorky taste 
for naming items after games. The Golden 
Axelrod, named for the newly arrived 
1989 Sega game Golden Axe, consists of Contact: a/ice(3>sevendaysvt.i 


who currently holds the record on Tilt’s 
machine. 

Nickerson and Dodge agree that the 
a Pabst greatest part of seeing their idea come to 
fruition is watching customers’ feces light 
up as they scan the two-story room, laden 
with pieces of their pasts. "It’s primal 
happiness — for us, too. For me, too,” says 
Dodge. “I get butterflies when I come in 
here almost every day. It's exciting.” ® 



Have you got good taste? 


The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 

Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 


Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we’ll give you an Amseon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 


Want to learn more? 


sensory.testcenter®keurigcom l\ t U IX 1 VJ 
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Vermonters and visitors 
alike,” he writes. The law, 
Shumlin adds, couldn't 
come at a better time: 
“Vermont is developing a 
global reputation for its 
beers, and more winer- 
ies and distilleries are 
producing high-quality 
drinks that are earning 
global respect.” 

In Vermont, most 
restaurant patrons will 
see beers served in the 
flight format, but it can 
also be used for samplers 
of whiskeys, wines and 
other boozy beverages. 

Wasting no time, 
Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
commissioned custom 
“flight block” sample 
holders from Vermont 
Butcher Block and 
started pouring flights 
of five 6-ounce beers on 
Monday, according to 
bar manager jeff baker. 
Sample prices vary by 
beer, he adds, so the cost 
of a flight depends on the 
drinkers’ choice. 

Baker says he sees 
the law as a strong show 
of support from the 
legislature, calling it a 
“great tool" for educating 
drinkers with a thirst for 
knowledge. “I’m a huge 
proponent of not tasting 
in a vacuum,” he says. 
“[With flights,] you’re 
not just spinning in space 


with one beer and no 
frame of reference. You 
can see how one beer 
compares to another. 

It’s great to extend that 
[service] to our guests." 

Drinkers seeking 
variety can also belly up 
to Williston's Vermont 
tap house — where 
fr ont-of-house manager 

JAY LAFOUNTAIN WaS 

reportedly fined for 
serving flights in the past 
— for flights of 4-ounce 
samples from the 28-beer 
draught list. 

— H.P.E. 

Thai on 
Church 

THAI DISHES OPENS IN 
BURLINGTON 

Six weeks after its target 
opening, claire and 

ART JILANDHARN'S new 

restaurant, thai dishes, 
opened its doors in the 
old Pacific Rim space in 
Burlington this week. 

The 80-seat space at 161 
Church Street has been 
entirely rearranged and 
renovated; bathrooms 
have been moved, and 
everything’s been glazed 
with a fresh coat of 
bright paint. 

Like the duo’s other 
establishments (royal 

ORCHID THAI RESTAURANT 

in Montpelier and 


in Middlebury), the 
new restaurant slings 
authentic Thai cuisine 
— salads such as larb 
(ground chicken, pork, 
beef or tofu in a spicy 
lime dressing) and crisp, 
spicy salads made with 
shredded green papaya 
or banana blossom. 

House specialties in- 
clude favorites familiar to 
Sabai Sabai patrons: Kao 
Soi (chicken and noodle 
coconut curry) and mas- 
saman curries, as well as 
roasted-duck curry, duck 
with basil and, during 
daytime hours, nearly 20 
lunchbox-style specials 
ranging from curries to 
soups to simple stir-fries. 

Thai Dishes is open 
daily for lunch and 
dinner and will feature 
weekday lunch specials, 
such as barbecue pork 
with papaya salad and 
sticky rice, roasted pork 
with rice and soup, or 
pork-leg stew. “Every day 
we will have something 
special for lunch,” 
Jilandham says. 

— H.P.E. 
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— SUMMER SPECIAL — 

FOUR COURSES FOR $20! 


ClAwt* fD/r f/~] /* /} Asian Cutane ond Noodle Company, 1216 Willaton Rd.So. 
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Hand- 
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Seasoned Traveler: 

Ping Wang's Green Mountain Chinese 


BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


I n October 2009, Ping Wang worked 
at the zoo restaurant in Chongqing, 
China, at the edge of Szechuan 
Province. John Braun was in town on 
holiday from his teaching gig elsewhere 
in the country, playing mah-jongg with 
a group that included Wang’s sister. The 
sister thought Wang and Braun would make 
a good match. "She called up Ping,” Braun 
recalls, "and said, ‘You have to meet this 
guy!’ [Ping] came down and we toured the 
mountains and rivers,” Braun says. "I was 
smitten. I decided to move to Chongqing.” 

Wang and Braun married in March 
2010 after a whirlwind courtship. Four 
years later, they live in Rochester, Vt Their 
restaurant, Ping Wang’s Green Mountain 
s Chinese, occupies the clubhouse of the 
8 White River Golf Club. 
j> One recent afternoon, Braun — a 
< 77-year-old former active-duty Marine 
z wearing jeans and a “USA” T-shirt — brings 
2 two Switchbacks to my table. (The beers, 
my husband, Dan, and I will learn, beauti- 
fully complement spicy Szechuan food.) 


Braun wanders to the entryway and calls, 
“Ping!” into an adjacent hall. "These people 
want to meet you.” 

He turns back to Dan and me: “Her city 
is famous for two things: spicy food and 
beautiful women.” 

Wang enters, wearing black capris and 
an apron. Her dark hair is pulled into a po- 
nytail. She says she’s S3 but looks a decade 
younger. Wang speaks broken, heavily ac- 
cented English, and her wide smile offers 
a warm welcome. Braun translates as they 
tell their story. 

The couple moved to Vermont in 2012 
after three years in Chongqing. Braun 
is from Pennsylvania, but his daughter 
teaches kindergarten in Rochester. He 
says Wang “always wanted to travel," and, 
after they met, “the idea really gained sub- 
stance.” When she met Braun, Wang says, 
she had worked in restaurants in Shanghai, 
Guiyang and Chongqing for more than 20 
years but dreamed of opening her own 

Moving to the States forced the issue. 


“I couldn’t find food for me,” she recalls. “I 
thought, Maybe I need a restaurant.” 

Braun recounts their first stateside meal, 
at a diner. “I was scanning the menu for 
something that would work for her,” he says. 
Ultimately, he went with a plate of home 
fries, which Wang ate after dousing them 
with nearly a whole bottle of Tabasco sauce. 
“I like lots of spice!” she says with a laugh. 

In Rochester, the couple leased the first 
floor of the golf clubhouse. The restaurant 
was out of commission, but it offered a cozy 
living space with a roomy, well-equipped 
commercial kitchen. A small bar and dining 
room overlook the nine-hole course, its 
prim greens separated by rows of stately 
white pines. The pair set up shop in late 
2012 and opened the restaurant in February 
2013. 

Takeout is their bread and butter. 
‘We’re not designed as a restaurant,” Braun 
explains. ‘We’re a take-out place that also 
has seating. There is a difference.” 

Still, he tends the bar — wine and beer in 
bottles and cans — while Wang carries food 


to a handful of long, rectangular tables. 
Guests eat from paper plates with dispos- 
able chopsticks. 

Braun says he helped Wang tailor the 
menu to American tastes, but the food is 
pure Chinese: a mix of traditional dishes 
and Wang’s own creations. “She cooks the 
same way here as she did in China,” Braun 
says. “That’s what people like about it. It’s 
not American Chinese food ... It’s Chinese 
Chinese food.” 

Szechuan food is known for its peppery 
kick, but Wang prepares orders on a spice 
scale of 1 to 10. Though Dan and I choose a 
2 to appease his sensitive tongue, our meal 
still packs a respectable punch. 

Once we order, Wang gets busy in the 
kitchen. Scents of garlic and ginger waft 
from behind the swinging kitchen door, 
and our hostess brings super-crisp, savory 
spring rolls stuffed with cabbage, carrot 
and bits of pork. Her dumplings' skins 
come blistered to a brittle crackle. Long 
beef skewers, marinated in sweet teriyaki 
sauce, are so tender that you scarcely have 
to chew them — though doing so unleashes 
layers of delicate spice. 

“Ping understands flavor like no one I've 
ever encountered in my life," Braun says. 
“She brings out the food and you’re like, 
‘This is too much, I can't eat this.’ Then, 
before you know it, it’s gone.” 

Wang brings two bowls of broth, in 
one of which those same fat, pork-stuffed 
dumplings are bobbing, steamed this time; 
another holds a swirl of rice vermicelli. 
Sparkling beads of chile oil merge into a 
red ring around the bowl’s edge, broken by 
flecks of garlic, ginger, scallion and cilantro. 

“You like?” Wang asks. 

We nod eagerly, shoveling noodles and 
dumplings into our mouths with chopsticks 
and shamelessly slurping the soup. 

She beams. “I’m really happy when I’m 
cooking,” Wang says. “I like malting food 
that’s good for the body.” She looks on for 
another moment, then returns to her work. 

Braun explains that his wife calls on 
generations of Chinese culinary wisdom 
and lore to create healthful, big-picture 



NORRIS BERRY FARM 

Greenhouse is full of flowers, garden starts, berry 
plants & bushes! 


BERRY FORECAST: 

Strawberry picking through Mid July 
Raspberries, Black Currants approx. July 8 
Huge blueberry crop approx. July 15 

You Deserve the Berry Best and We Have It! 

ie sweetest berries • Peak strawberry harvest hours 7-7 
Visit our beautiful farm or see us at Shelburne Farmer's Market 



686 Davis Road • Hinesburg 
453-3793 • Norrisberryfarm@gmavt.net 


She also makes her own noodles. “In 
China, everybody knows how to make 
noodles,” Wang says later. “When you’re 
cooking, you want to make everything 
yourself.” 

She says she finds spices and specialty 
ingredients at 99 Asian Market & Eatery in 
Burlington. 

When Braun mentions her knife, Wang 
laughs. “You wanna see my knife?" she 

We’d love to. 

She dashes into the kitchen and returns 
seconds later with a massive cleaver. “I use 
this knife!" 

That brings more laughter, and Wang 
retires to finish our meal. I join her, watch- 
ing her work the huge, blocky hacker. 
Using her wrist to control the action, she 
sends scallions, cilantro and ginger to the 
knife, mincing them all into tiny bits. 



Wang moves quickly, efficiently, almost 
floating through the space She looks tiny 
beneath the cavernous stove hood, but 
at home working over a stainless-steel 
table amid towers of take-out containers 
stacked into wall shelving. At the back of 
the room, deep basins form a dish line; 
above these hang gleaming ladles, spatu- 
las, spoons and tongs. 

It’s a one-woman show. “I do every- 
thing,” Wang says. “Clean [the] kitchen; 
wash the floors. The dishes." 

“We have just one wok," Braun says 
later. "Everything’s made from scratch, 
[but] she can move pretty fast when we 
get busy.” On a busy night, he says, his wife 
personally prepares up to 70 dishes. 

Wang fires off the rest of our food 
— chewy, hand-cut chow mein noodles 
tossed in brown gravy with bright, beauti- 
ful vegetables; and Szechuan-style peanut 
chicken swimming in a dark, winey sauce 
with whole peanuts, scallions and plenty 
of spice. 

Braun brings a plastic container of 
cucumber salad, steeped in rice vinegar 
with red onion, scallion and cilantro and 
slicked with chile oil. “Treat this stuff like 
it’s nitroglycerin,” he advises, handing me 
extra oil for good measure. 

Wang smiles, silent behind the bar, 


food 


where she’s paused to wash her hands. 
“You like?” she asks again, drying her 
hands with a towel. 

Again we nod, mouths full of food. 
After all that cooking, she’s barely broken 
a sweat, though Dan is starting to perspire 
from the peppers. 

“This place is going to turn into a mad- 
house," Braun says, watching as the park- 
ing lot fills with golfers for a 5:30 tee time. 
On weeknights, he says, the rush begins 
around 5 p.m., golf or no golf. 

As if on cue, the phone rings. 

"Chicken and peanuts? Yeah," Braun 
says into the receiver. “Ping! Gong bao. 
And cucumber salad? That’s OK, we’ll 
make the chicken and when you come and 
get it, you can decide.” 

He hangs up. “Ping. Rick wants gong 

Just like that, the evening shift begins. 
A few older men wander in — players to 
check their starting hole, some just to 
drink at the bar. 

Wang heads for the kitchen as the golf- 
ers take die field, the sun blazing from a 
humid, cloud-dappled sky. The fairway 
blurs pale green in the distance, fading 
into the steep, emerald hills of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 

Rick arrives and greets Wang warmly 
as she delivers his food. Braun cracks him 
a beer. Golfers linger, and the place feels 
like a living room. 

Our meal ends with a huge chocolate 
chip cookie. “Ping wanted to give you each 
a cookie as a gift,” Braun says, “To thank 
you for coming in.” 

“Wow!” I say. “She didn't have to—” 

He won’t let me finish. “She loves to 
do that,” he says, “to give away litde free 

Braun says Wang came up with the 
recipe after seeing similar cookies at the 
store. “She saw the price and was like, ‘I 
can make these’ ... She never made choco- 
late chip cookies in her life before she 

The cookies are six for $5, feather light 
and crusty, chewy, buttery and flakey all 
at once. “The owner of the golf club is ad- 
dicted to these cookies," Braun says. “He 
has to eat at least two a day." 

He’s wise to take advantage. Wang has a 
son and granddaughter back in China, and, 
though the couple is very happy here, Braun 
says they’ll leave eventually. “Ultimately, her 
future isn’t here," he says. ‘It's over in China 
where her family is. One day she’ll have ac- 
complished whatever her goal is, and then 
it'll be time to go back.” 

Will he go with her? “Of course! I really 
look forward to that," Braun says. “I man- 
aged to marry into a wonderful family. © 

Contact: hamah@sevendaysvt.com 
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J CELEBRATION 


Join us in celebrating 
our two year 
anniversary with 

2-FOR-l 

APPETIZERS 

FROM 5-7PM 
EVERYDAY IN JULY! 


Shakespeare in the Bam 
at Mary’s presents 

The Last 

HAML 

by William Shakespeare 
Directed by Deb Gwii 

Join us for Our i8tli & Final Season 
July 24-27 & July 31-Aug 3 

Curtain 8:00 p.m. • Admission $10 
Reservations: 989-7226 






Green Mountain Grooves 

What happens when Berklee College of Music and Topnotch Resort & Spa join 
forces? Berkleefest Featuring rising talents from Berklee, this intimate music 
festival reflects a unique partnership between the school and the resort. Set 
amid stunning scenery, a showcase of musical newcomers brings a diverse mix 
of genres to the stage. Nicholas Metaxas lends Ills powerful pipes to alt-rock 
stylings, while Damn Tall Buildings deliver toe-tapping bluegrass. Arielle Vakni 
puts an electronic twist on classic folk and blues; hints of hip-hop punctuate the 
Frotations' (pictured) blend of rock and neo-soul. A beer garden, artists' booths 
and gourmet eats round out this memorable mountaintop party. 


BERKLEEFEST 

Saturday. July 26, 2-6 p.m., at Topnotch Resort & Spa In Stowe. See website for future 



Southern Comfort 


When he was a teenager, Ketch Secor heard a rare Bob Dylan bootleg that he 
couldn’t shake. Years later, the Old Crow Medicine Show front man finished the 
tune that Dylan started, penning the platinum single “Wagon Wheel.” Capturing 
the band's musicianship and boys-next-door vibe, the song has more than 24 
million YouTube views. Far more than 
a one-hit wonder, the 2013 
Grammy Award winners 
and Grand Ole Opry 
inductees have left a 
permanent mark on th< 

Americana landscape. 

The Nashville-based 
performers dole out 
banjo-driven, old-time 
tunes at the Ben & 

Jerry’s Concerts on thi 
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Word on the Street 

On March 5, 2007, a car bomb exploded 
on Al-Mutanabbi Street in Baghdad, 
killing 30 people and wounding more 
than 100. Along with the human victims, 
thousands of books were destroyed. The 
center of the city’s literary and intellectual 
community, the street’s bookstores and 
outdoor bookstalls took a tremendous hit. 
Thousands of miles away, San Francisco 
poet and bookseller Beau Beausoleil 
decided to take action, founding the Al- 
Mutanabbi Street Project. To date, the 
ever-evolving art and literary project 
features the anthology Al-Mutanabbi 
Street Starts Here, and handmade books 
and letterpress broadsides by more than 
400 international artists. 

BEAU BEAUSOLEIL 

Goddard College, In Plainfield. Free. Info, 
454-8311. goddard.edu 







calendar 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic thinkers have fun with 
the popular card game. Burlington Bridge Club, 
Wllliston. 9:15 a.m. $6 includes refreshments. 

Info, 651-0700. 

health & fitness 
MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Using partner 
and group work, Lori Flower helps participants 
gain therapeutic benefits from acrobatic poses. 
Yoga Mountain Center, Montpelier, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 324-1737. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, plyomet- 
rics, endurance and diet define this hlgh-intensity 
physical-fitness program. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

COLOR CHAOS: FUN WITH PAINT!: Toddlers and 
preschoolers explore vibrant hues. Highgate 
Public Library.il a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
868-3970. 

CRYPTOZOOLOGY: MONSTER HUNTERS: An art 

activity with cartoonist Ericc Cram Introduces 
kids In grades 2 through 5 to the pseudoscience 
about animals whose existence has not been 
proven. Brownel I Library, Essex Junction, 11 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

E-TEXTILES: MAKE IT GLOW: Light it upl 
Crafters ages 11 and up sew LEDs into fabric and 
build simple circuits. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Wllliston, 1-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-4918. 

FIZZ, BOOM, READ!: ALL ABOUT THE EARTH, 

MUD AND PLANTS: Angle Barger leads little 
ones up to age 7 In a hands-on science activity 
complete with mud pies and a tea party. A lunch 
follows. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

JOLTS AND VOLTS: Equal parts engineer, inventor 
and mad scientist IBM's John Cohn introduces 
participants to basic electrical concepts with a 
series of hands-on demonstrations. Craftsbury 
Public Library, 4 p.m. Free. Info, 586-9683. 

LUNCH FOR KIDS AND TEENS: Local youth share 
a complimentary midday meal. Jaquith Public 
Library. Marshfield, 11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 
THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: 

Youth ages 18 and underfill up on nutritious eats 
from a funky food truck that doubles as a mobile 
learning kitchen, St, Paul's Catholic School, 
Barton, 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 
MEET LIVE RAPTORS & REPTILES: What birds 
and beasts live nearby? Kiddos and their parents 
get acquainted with local wildlife courtesy of 
the Southern Vermont History Museum. Jaquith 
Public Library. Marshfield, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
426-3581. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 

Aargh. matey! Youngsters channel the hooligans 
of the sea with music, games and activities. 
Buttered Noodles. Wllliston, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 
Info, 764-1810. 

MOBILE APP SHOW & TELL: Tech-savvy tlnkerers 
share their favorite apps with others. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 7:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers ages 5 through 10 
take advantage of quality time with a friendly, 
fuzzy therapy pooch. Fairfax Community Library, 
4-5 p.m. Free: preregister for a time slot. Info. 
849-2420. 

READING BUDDIES: Eighth-grade mentorsnuture 
a love of the written word In kiddos In grades 
K through 5. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 

2-3 p.m. Free: preregister for a time slot; limited 
space. Info, 878-6956. 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Themed 
reads, puppets and activities foster a love of the 
written word in little ones. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 


WACKY WEDNESDAY: Youngsters ages 8 and up 
get creative with supplied materials and create 
unique structures. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. 
Burlington, 12:30-1 p.m. Free with admission, 
$10.50-13.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

YOUNG & FUN PERFORMANCE SERIES: 'DAVID 
& GOLIATH': This brain-versus-brawn produc- 
tion from the Adirondack Shakespeare Company 
keeps theatergoers on the edge of their seats. 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y., 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 518-523-2512. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Those 
with beginner English work to improve their 
vocabulary. Pickering Room. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 
INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 
their grammar while exploring different topics. 
Private residence, Burlington, 6 p.m. $20. Info, 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Speakers hone 
their grammar and conversational skills. 
Administration Office. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 
ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla Italiano? 
A native speaker leads a language practice for all 
ages and abilities. Room 101, SL Edmund's Hall. 
St. Michael's College, Colchester, 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Info, 899-3869. 

Igbtq 

VERMONT PRIDE THEATER FESTIVAL: OCTOBER 
MOURNING: A SONG FOR MATTHEW SHEPARD': 

A youth ensemble presents a dramatic read- 
ing of Leslea Newman's poem. A discussion 
follows. Proceeds benefit the Matthew Shepard 
Foundation. Chandler Gallery, Randolph, 7 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 728-6464. 

montreal 

JUST FOR LAUGHS FESTIVAL: The biggest names 
In comedy descend upon Montreal with gut- 
busting material. See hahaha.com/en for details. 
Various Montreal locations. 7 p.m. Prtces vary. 
Info, 514-845-2322. 

music 

BOO BLODGETT: Guitar and harmonica stylings 
from the local performer make for family-friendly 
fun at the Summer Street Music Series. Bradford 
Public Library, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 222-4536. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 
The Zeichner Family presents a bow-and-string 
fest of traditional fiddle music. Burlington City 
Hall Park, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 
COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Dan 
Walker serenades picnickers with a blend of 
Americana, roots, rock and soul, Shelburne Farms, 
gates open for picnicking, 5:30 p.m.; concert 6 
p.m. Donations. Info, 985-9551. 

CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World-Class 
musicians explore classical compositions by 
Ravel. Bunch and Beethoven. UVM Recital Hall, 
Redstone Campus, Burlington 8 p.m. S10-25; free 
for kids 12 and under. Info, 800-639-3443. 

DAVE KELLER BAND: Original blues from the 
capital city rockers enliven a bucolic bash. Lyman 
Point Park, White River Junction, 6:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 295-5036. 

A FLY ALLUSION: Horn-driven hip-hop and soul 
spice up the Middlesex Summer Concert Series. 
Bring a lawn chair, blanket and picnic fare. Martha 
Pellerln & Andy Shapiro Memorial Bandstand: rain 
location: Rumney School gymnasium. Middlesex 
6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 272-4920 or 272-7578. 

IRISH JAM SESSION: Local musicians rock out 
to Celtic tunes. Recycled Reading ofVermont 
Bristol. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 453-5982. 


KOSA DRUM FESTIVAL CONCERT: Internationally 
recognized percussionists keep the beat In a spir- 
ited performance. See kosamusic.com for details. 
Casella Theater, Castleton State College, 8 p.m. 
$5-10; free for kids 12 and under. Info, 468-1119. 
POSSUMHAW: Led by vocalist Colby Crehan. 
the award-winning quintet delivers folk and 
bluegrass selections from Waiting and Watching. 
Hinesburg Community School. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 482-2281, ext. 230. 

RYAN ADAMS: The Grammy Award-nominated 
singer-songwriter dishes out guitar-driven rock 
and alt-country. Flynn MafnStage, Burlington, 8 
p.m. $40.75-64.75. Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 

MESMERIZING MOTHS: When the sun sets, a 
woodland trek leads folks to bait stations, where 
they seek out different species of the nocturnal 
beauties. North Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 
9-11 p.m. $3-5. Info, 229-6206. 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 
holders spy denizens of dusk on a journey to 19th- 
century settlement ruins, where spooky Vermont 
tales await. Meet at the History Hike parking loL 
Little River State Park Waterbury, 7 p.m. $2-3: 
free for kids 3 and under; preregister; call to 
confirm. Info, 244-7103. 

seminars 

BIKE COMMUTER WORKSHOP: Peter Burns of 
Local Motion shares practical tips for pedal- 
powered traveling In a hands-on presentation. 
Richmond Free Library, 7-8 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 434-3036, rfl@gmavt.net. 

LETTING GO OF LIMITING BELIEFS: Participants 
learn to identify and release restricting mindsets 
and embrace positive thinking patterns. The 
Wellness Collective. Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $20. Info. 
540-0186. 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
Pong players swing their paddles in singles and 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus, Rutland, 
6-9:30 p.m. Free for first two sessions; $30 an- 
nual membership. Info, 247-5913. 

WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: 
Beglnner-to-lntermediate pedalers cruise scenic 
routes. Mountain bikes suggested; helmets re- 
quired. Onion River Sports. Montpelier, 5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 229-9409. 

BRIDGING CULTURES OPEN CONVERSATION: 

‘What is Home?" Inspires a dialogue among 
Vermonters from the Congo, Iraq and Somalia, 
who share personal and cultural perspectives. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free: 
donations accepted. Info, 338-4633. 

ROD NORTHCUTT: The sculptor, art professor 
and founder of MAKETANK presents ‘Isolation 
Busting: The Power of Social ly Engaged Art- 
Making." Yestermorrow Oesfgn/Build School, 
Waitsfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 495-5545. 

theater 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE': Saint Michael's 
Playhouse presents the classic Broadway comedy 
about Abby and Martha Brewster, a pair of spin- 
ster sisters with an affinity for poison. McCarthy 
Arts Center, SL Michael's College. Colchester. 8 
p.m. $41-44. 

'BLITHE SPIRIT’: An author holds a seance that 
unexpectedly rouses his ex-wife from the dead In 
Noel Coward's classic comedy. Unadllla Theatre, 
Marshfield, 7:30-10 p.m. $10-20. Info, 456-8968. 
THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Anna Netrebko and 
Roberto Alagna play star-crossed young lovers 

Charles Gounod's Romeo and Juliette. Catamount 
Arts Center, St. Johnsbury,7p.m. $6-15. Info, 
748-2600. 


’ON THE TOWN': Three sailors find love and ad- 
venture in New York City on a 24-hour leave from 
the U.S. Navy in this World War II musical, staged 
by the Stowe Theatre Guild. Town Hall Theatre, 
Akeley Memorial Building, Stowe, 8 p.m. $10-20. 
Info, 253-3961. 

TABLE MANNERS': A family getaway to the coun- 
try goes awry courtesy of Norman, an assistant 
librarian. In Alan Ayckbourn's hilarious meditation 
on human nature. Unadilla Theatre, Marshfield, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. $10-20. Info. 456-8968. 

VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': 
Featuring the hilarious Interplay between three 
middle-aged siblings, Christopher Durang's Tony 
Award-winning adaptation of Chekhov themes 
comes to life in this Weston Playhouse produc- 
tion. Weston Playhouse, 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. $39- 
52. Info, 824-5288. 

words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Lit lovers join poet 
Jody Gladding, who excerpts Translations From 
Baric Beetle: Poems. A concert In Currier Park 
follows. Milne Community Room, Aldrich Library, 
Barre, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 476-7550. 

BOOK DISCUSSION: 'LITERARY REFLECTIONS ON 
ISLAM': Fatima Mernissl's Dreams of Trespass 
inspires conversation among readers. George 
Peabody Library, Post Mills. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
785-4361. 

RHONDA RINGLER CUTLER: The Boston-based 
author of 7he End of Bliss discusses her journey 
from a successful banking career to becoming 
a fiction writer. Jewish Community of Greater 
Stowe, 7:30 p.m. Free, Info. 253-1800. 

SHORT FICTION WRITING WORKSHOP: Readers 
give feedback on stories penned by Burlington 
Writers Workshop members. Studio 266, 
Burlington, 6:30 p,m. Free; preregister at meetup, 
com. Info, 383-8104. 

STOWE FREE LIBRARY GIANT BOOK SALE: 

Bibliophiles go wild at this annual event featuring 
thousands of titles up for the choosing. Porch and 
lawn, Stowe Free Library, 9a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
253-6145. 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: Led by 

local author Gary Miller and documentarian Bess 
O’Brien, attendees put pen to paper and explore 
addiction, recovery and familial relationships. 
Turning Point Center. Burlington, pizza, 5:30-6 
p.m.; workshop, 6-7:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 
861-3150, writersforrecovery@icloud.com. 


THU. 24 

agriculture 

BLOOM N BUZZ! WEEDS AND INSECT GUESTS 
AND PESTS: Cat Buxton of Cedar Circle Farm 8. 
Education Center teaches green thumbs how 
to eliminate pesky garden Intruders without 
using harmful chemicals. White River Junction 
Community Garden. Ratcliff Park, Hartford. 6-8 
p.m. Free. Info. 295-5804. 

community 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 

Locals discuss ways to promote human-powered 
transportation and how to improve existing poli- 
cies and infrastructure. Room 12, Burlington City 
Hall, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 865-5449. 

WAKE UP TO DYING PROJECT: MONTPEUER 
DEATH CAFE: Ellen Fein facilitates a monthly 
forum on death and dying. Christ Episcopal 
Church, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, Info® 
wakeuptodyingprojecLorg. 

SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms and 
farmers at a weekly event centered on food, 
brews, kids activities and live music. Intervale 
Center, Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. Free; cost of food 
and drink Info, 660-0440. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


Adamant Music School 



DOWN BY THE RIVER: Explorers ages 3 through 

the Huntington River. Meet at the Sugarhouse 
Parking Area. Green Mountain Audubon Center, 
Huntington. 9-10:30 a.m. $8-10 per adult/child 

434-3063. P 8 

LEGO FUN: Brightly-colored, interlocking blocks 
entertain budding builders. Hfghgate Public 
Library, 1 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 868-3970. 
LUNCH AT THE LIBRARY: The Burlington School 

kids ages 18 and under. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 


food & drink 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 


MILTON FARMERS MARKET: Honey, Jams and pies 
goodies. Hannaford Supermarket Milton, 4-7 p.m. 

SWEET RELIEF: A BEER S. CHOCOLATE PAIRING: 


’layers of varying experi- 


health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 


WED.23, Gardner Memorial Park, Newport, 11:30 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-2044. 

MAD SCIENCE PROJECTS' SERIES: MARBLE 
RUN FUN: Scientific inquiry engages students 
in grades 1 through S. Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake 
Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 10:30 a.m. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains tykes and 
their parents. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10- 

NEW YORK CITY INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN'S 
FILM FESTIVAL ANIMATED SHORTS: A showcase 
of celebrated films Introduces youngsters ages 
4 through 8 to international cinema. Film House 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 

UPCYCLED & RECLAIMED INSTRUMENTS WITH 


music 

ANAfS MITCHELL & MICHAEL CHORNEY: Drawir 

raised singer-songwriter and her longtime col- 
varied program of personal, 

political ar 

spotlight Moore Theater, Hopkins Ce 



nd under. Info, 800-639-3443. 

: DEFIBULATORS: Described as 
ily-meets-Ramones," the Brooklyn-basi 
brings alt-country stylings to 
Colburn Park, Lebanon, N.H.. * 

Info, 603-448-0400. 

IMPROVISIONS JAZZ QUARTET: Le 
ebrated pi: 

presents a lively program th 
John Coltrane and Miles Davis. Bring a I 
chair. Gazebo. Jaquith Public Library, M. 


JUKEBOX THE GHOST: Pianist Ben Thornewill. 
guitarist Tommy Siegel and drummer Jesse 
Kristlnflrst bring quirky, brainy pop to the Battei 

630 COnC p rt Se | ri * 1 5 ' ^“g'gg 31 ’ 1 ' 1 BUrMngt0a 

KOSA DRUM FESTIVAL CONCERT See WED.23, 
LYRA FACULTY CONCERT: Instructors from the 
three-week intensive program for pianists and 


SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: Ll 

music by the grapevines makes for a rollickir 
good time at this weekly shindig. Local llbati 
and good eats complete the evening. Snow F 
Vineyard, South Hero, grounds open, 5 p.m.; i 
cert 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; cost of food and dr 

THE TWANGTOWN PARAMOURS: A hybrid Of 


Piano Concerts at 
Waterside Hall 
July 23 at 7:30 p.m. 
July 25 at 7:30 p.m. 


General Information: 


QuarryWorks Theater 


Opening l 

uarryWoiks perl 







Majestic bingo 

fi CRUISE 

August 3, 2014 • 1:30-5:30PM 

AboardThe Spirit of Ethan Allen III 


Neighborhood connection, 
Toodie destination... 
Tamili) operation. 

i ir 


197 n. winooski avenue 
863-8278 • visit us on Facebook 


A romantic musical comedy! 
SHOW DATES: 

Wednesdays - Saturdays 
July 16 -August 2 
8 p.m. 

TICKETS: 

$20 adults • $10 children 
802-253-3961 

stowetheatre.com, or at the box office. 


TICKETS: SIOO 


calendar 



film 

ONE STEP AWAY': Clnephlles celebrate the life 
and legacy of filmmaker Ed Pincus with a screen- 
ing of his documentary about a San Francisco 
commune during the Summer of Love. A discus- 
sion follows. Warren Public Library. 7 p.m. Free. 

'PARTICLE FEVER': Mark Levinson's jaw-dropping 
documentary details the launch of the Large 

following the Big Bang. A discussion follows. Loew 
Auditorium. Hopkins Center. Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $5-9. Info. 603-646-2422. 

food, & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 
enlivens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, 
meats, crafts and weekly workshops. Waypoint 
Center. Bellows Falls. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 463-2018. 
CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North 
Common, Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987. 
FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 

bounty of the growing season. Lincoln Place. 
Essex Junction, 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies revive historic 
recipes In the farmhouse kitchen using heirloom 
herbs and veggies. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $4-14; free for kids 

FRIDAY NIGHT COOKOUT: A rambling brook 
provides the ideal setting for a rain-or-shlne feast 

desserts. Adamant Co-op. 5:30-7 p.m. $10. Info, 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 

garden-fresh fare and handcrafted goods. Atkins 
Field, Hardwick. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 755-6349. 
LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 
vendors proffer a rotation of fresh veggies, meats, 
cheeses and more. Bandstand Park, Lyndonvllle, 
3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 535-7528. 

RICHMOND FARMERS MARKET: An open-air 
emporium connects farmers and fresh-food 
browsers. Volunteers Green, Richmond, 3-6:30 
pm. Free. Info. 999-7514. 

TRUCK STOP: Gourmet eats and local libations 
from mobile kitchens satisfy discerning palates. 
ArtsRiot, Burlington. 5-10 p.m. Cost of food and 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.23, 10 a.m. 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 



LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, dap, chant and ... gig- 

practice. Bring personal water. The Wellness Co- 
op, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 


AX. RENEW AND AWAKEN: Si 


YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 
practice get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & 
Body Therapy. Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free; preregister. 











FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 




calendar 


rY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FA 


SAT.26 

agriculture 


GARDEN BASICS WORKSHOPS: FOOD AND 
MEDICINE FROM YOUR WEEDS: Hortlculturallsts 
learn to Identify the beneficial properties of 
troublesome vegetation. Tommy Thompson 
Community Garden. Burlington, potluck brunch. 


IN MOUNTAIN Dl 

powerhouses of the equine v 
feats of true horsepower with traditional plowing, 
haying and logging demonstrations. Shelburne 
n. Regular admission. $5-8; 


JERICHO/UNDERHILL COUNTRY GARDEN TOUR: 

Green thumbs take a self-guided route through 
eye-catching landscape designs. A presentation 
by author and bird expert Maeve Kim rounds out 
the event. Various Jericho & Underhill locations, 
9 a.m.-3 p.m. $12. Info. 899-3853. 


THE RAMBLE: Art lovers flock to this celebra- 
tion of creativity and community in the Old 
North End, which features the ONE World Market 
and evening music. See theramble.org for map 


Monkton, vegetarian potluck. 7 p.m., bonfire, 8 
p.m. Free; preregister: bring a dish to share. Info, 
chavurah@ohavizedek.org. 

THE SPIRITS OF SUNY PLATTSBURGH: From 
a long-forgotten graveyard to a mournful ap- 
jrs delve into spine-tingling 
mysteries associated with the college campus. 
SteltzerRoad, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7-8:15 p.m. $5-10. 
Info, 518-645-1577. 

SUNRAY ELDERS GATHERING: See FRI.25. 6:30 
a.m, -6:30 p.m. 

THERAPEUTIC MARIJUANA REGISTRY 
INFORMATION SESSION: From rights and respon- 
sibilities to etiquette and expectations, cardhold- 
ers learn about the logistics of growing and 
buying. Peace & Justice Center. Burlington, 11:30 


UVM HISTORIC TOUR: Professor emeritus 
Averyt references architectural gems and 
personalities on a walkthrough campus. I 
at the Ira Allen statue. University Green, L 

uvm.edu. Info, 656-8673. 

fairs & festivals 

ART IN BLOOM FESTIVAL: Local artisans display 


comedy 


KAMIKAZE COMEDY: An evening of improv sees 



community 

COOKOUT & AUCTION: A pig roast featuring 
deep-fried turkey and all the fixings gives way to 
bids benefiting the Craftsbury Community Care 
Center. Craftsbury Community Care Center, dinner 
and silent auction, noon; live auction. 12:45 p.m. 
$5-10; free for kids under 5. Info, 586-2414. 

WAKE UP TO DYING PROJECT: ADVANCE 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


KILLINGTONMI 




alongside works byArthur FooteandPau^ 

KOSA DRUM FESTIVAL CONCERT: See WED.23. 
STEPH PAPPAS EXPERIENCE & REMY DE 
LAROQUE AND DAN STRAUSS: Live tunes 
complement eye-catching works of art as part of 


VILLAGE HARMONY TE 



WINDROSE FEATURING MARK BREEN: A 




BIRO BANDING DEMONSTRATION: Fa 

feathered flyers observe this unique r 
of studying songbirds. Nc 
Center, Montpelier, 7 a.m. 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Adults and older 
children don binoculars and keep an eye out 
for winged wonders. Birds of Vermont Museum, 
Huntlngton.7:30-9:30 a.m. Free; preregister. 

IT ATE THE LAKE!: Nature lovers leam about the 
effects of Invasive aquatic species. Including 
Waterbury Reservoir's brittle naiad. Meet at the 

Park, Waterbury, 10:15 a.m. $2-3; free for kids 
3 and under; preregister; call to confirm. Info. 

MAKING TRACKS. SEEING SKINS & SKULLS: 

Outdoorsy types search for signs of fur-bearing 

Waterbury. 4 p.m. $2-3; free for kids 3 and under; 
preregister; call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: See WED.23. 
ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER: Visitors explore a 
reforested encampment and discover how the 
Civilian Conservation Corps saved the Winooski 
Valley from flooded ruin. Meet at the top of 
the Waterbury Dam. Little River State Park. 
Waterbury, 11 a.m. $2-3: free for kids 3 and under: 
preregister: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 
STEVENSON BROOKWALKERS: See THU.24. 
TIME TRAVELS THROUGH NATURE: A GUIDED 
WALK: An interactive exploration tours the 
remalnsof a historic sheep farm, an old saw mill 
and more. Meet at the trailhead. Mil I Trail Cabin, 
Stowe. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 253-7221. 

seminars 

3-D PRINTING. DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 
BLU-BIN: Instruction In basic programs teaches 

Ideas. Blu-Bin. Burlington, noon-l:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info, 345-6030. 


)r details. Montpelier Recreat 
Field, registration. 6:30 a.m.; ride, 8:30 a.m. $1 
75; $30 pledge registration. Info. 223-3338. 
WILLOUGHBY TRI: Athletes run. bike and swir 
and around the glacial-fed lake. A barbecue fo 
lows. Lake Willoughby & Mt. Pisgah, Westmori 
am $35-125 Infn 249-9100 


BLITHE SPIRIT: See WED.23, 

•BLUES IN THE NIGHT': See THU.24. B p.m. 
BREAD AND PUPPET 'COMMUNITY CIRCUS' 
REHEARSAL: Folks feast their eyes on the politi- 
cal theater work-in-progress. Bread and Puppet 
Theater. Glover, 2 p.m. Free. Info, 525-3031. 
'CAROUSEL': See THU.24. 2 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
'DAMN YANKEES': See THU.24, Through 7-9:30 

DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'ALL IN THE 
TIMING': See THU.24. 3 p.m. & 8 p.m. 

THE ELEANOR FROST & RUTH & LORING DODD 
PLAY FESTIVAL: See FRI.25. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CABARET: Step right up! Big- 
top adventures sparkle when sensuous dancers 
shake and shimmy in "Cirque du Burlesque." Club 
Metronome, Burlington, 8-9:30 p.m. $10-15. Info. 

’HAMLET: See THU.24. 8 p.m. 

’H.M.S. PINAFORE. OR THE LASS THAT LOVED 
A SAILOR’: Unadilla Theatre interprets Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s comedic opera about the love 

Marshfield, 7:30-9:15 p.m!$10-20. Info, 456-8968 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM': See THU.24. 
’MY WAY: A MUSICAL TRIBUTE TO FR 



THE TEMPEST': See FRI.25. 4 p.m. 

VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SF 


SUMMER BOOK SAL 
THE WAKE UP TODY 


SUN. 27 

agriculture 
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Aug 8, 9 & 10 

Rt. 100, Nichols Field, Stowe 
Dally Admission; Adults $10, 
Seniors $8, Kids 12 & Under Free 
For more info: 
802-223-3104, or 
cgeeb99@gmail.com 



Over 700 Antique & Classic Vehicles 
Huge Automotive Flea 
Market & Car Corral All 3 Days 
Spectacular Parade 
Saturday Afternoon 
Oldies RSR Street Dance 
Saturday Night in Stowe Village 
Judging & Awards 
Presentations Sunday 




calendar 




MON. 28 

education 

MEDITATIONS ON SIMPLICITY: A \ 

highlights ways to^develop per sor 


fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.23. 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT Teams of quick Ujlnkers gather for 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 651-5012. 
health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 


MONDAY-NIGHT FUN RUN: Runners push past 



ONENESS BLESSINGS/DEEKSHA: Attendees 



ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters getacquaint- 



FIZZ, BOOM. READ!: STORIES WITH MEGAN: 

Captivating “ le t s entertain good listener ages 


MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 

week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

WONDER' BOOK DISCUSSION: Laurel Sanborn of 
the Vermont Family Network explores themes of 

novel. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Wllliston, 
6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

YOUNG PRODUCERS WORKSHOP: KlddOS ages 8 

of television with Lake Champlain Access TV. 
Written permission required. Fairfax Community 
Library, 1:30-3 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speak- 
ers work on mastering the language. Private 
residence. Burlington, 5 p.m. $20. Info, 324-1757. 



montreal 

JUST FOR LAUGHS FESTIVAL: See WED.23, 7 p.m. 


music 

CASPIAN MONDAY MUSIC: Pianist Danny Kutty 
interprets works by Debussy. Giuseppe Domenico 
Scarlatti and Francesco Satorl. Caledonia Grange. 

under. Info, casplanmondaymusic@gmail.com. 
HARMONY SINGING WORKSHOP: Village 
Harmony singers and veteran world-music teach- 

to lead an Eastern-European repertoire. A concert 
follows. College Street Congregational Church. 
Burlington, 4 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info, 
233-5293, mark.sustic@gmall.com. 

LYRA GUEST ARTIST CONCERT: Pianist Michael 
Brown presents a program of pieces by Schubert. 
Chopin, Beethoven and others. Chandler Music 
Hall. Randolph. 7:30 pun. $10-15 suggested dona- 

POINT COUNTERPOINT: CONSTANCE HOLDEN 
MEMORIAL CONCERT: Pianist Diana Fanning 
accompanies instructors of the chamber- 
music camp in compositions by Beethoven and 
Schubert. Town Hall Theater, Mlddlebury. 7:30 

PUBLIC JAM SESSION: Musicians of all skill levels 
lift each other's spirits through the process of 
making music. The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 
5-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 888-492-8218, ext 300. 
SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces 
are Invited to pitch In as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington, 6-8 p.m. Free. 

THE SAMPLES: Jam-band fans unite! This musi- 
cal mainstay draws on 25 years of stage time 
to deliver genre-bending grooves. Paramount 
theatre, Rutland. 8 p.m. $25.75. Info, 775-0903. 
VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE II: See 
SAT.26, College Street Congregational Church. 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $5-10. Info, 426-3210. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEV' 



theater 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN FESTIVAL: THE PIRATES 
OF PENZANCE 1 : A broadcast production explores 
the hlgh-seas adventures of a young man who ap- 
prentices with a band of pirates and faces increas- 
ingly bizarre scenarios. Catamount Arts Center, St. 
Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-2600. 

BOOK SALE: Thousands of gently-used titles excite 
Free Library, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info, 773-1860. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN WRITERS CONFERENCE: 
Best-selling authors share the tools of their craft 
with developing wordsmiths. See vermontwriters. 
com for details. The Mountain Top Inn & Resort 
Chittenden, noon-7 p.m. $600. Info, 236-6133. 
POETRY WRITING WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths read 
and respond to hand-picked verse. Studio 266, 
Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free; preregister at meet 
up.com. Info, 383-8104. 


TUE.29 

dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 
traditions from diverse cultures define this 
moving meditation that celebrates creative 
energy. Comfortable clothing required. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington, 6:43 p.m. $12. Info, 
plper.c.emlly@gmail.com. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 
dancers learn steps for the llndy hop. Charleston 
and balboa. Indoor shoes required. Champlain Club. 


TEA & FORMAL GARDENS TOUR: See THU.24. 

fairs & festivals 

DEERFIELD VALLEY BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL: See 





food & drink 

JOHNSON FARMERS MARKET: From kale to hand- 

open-air affair featuring meats, herbs, baked goods 
and dining areas. Johnson Village Green, 4-7 p.m. 
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Eva Sollberger’s 


STUCK IN 
VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


July 23, 2014: Twelve lush 
patches of flowers peek out 
from behind the cars in City 
Market's parking lot, and 
Bonnie Acker tends them 
all. The Burlington resident 
has been cultivating the 
co-op's colorful gardens for 
the past 22 years. 


IN CASE YOU MISSED II: 



JULY 16. 2014: Young circus 
performers take the stage around 
Vermont during Circus Smirkus' 
annual Big Top Tour. Multimedia 
producer Eva Sollberger caught up 
with them in Essex Junction and 
donned a red nose for the day. 


JULY 09. 2014: On Friday, July 
4, 10 New Americans became 
U.S. citizens during a ceremony 
at Burlington's Ethan Allen 
Homestead Museum. Eva 
Sollberger talked with them about 
their journey to the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


JULY 02, 2014: From quarry 
to industrial wasteland to 
recreational trail system, Millstone 
Hill in Barre has seen a lot of 
change over the past 100 years. 

The third annual RockFire event 

last weekend celebrated the area's 
past and its present. 



SLOW FOOD VERMONT FARMERS MARKET: See 

WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.23. 
WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET See WED.23. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.23. 
health & fitness 
MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.23. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.23. 
kids 

FIZZ. BOOM. READ!: ALL ABOUT THE SUN AND 
SOLAR ENERGY: Erin Malloy leads little ones up 
to age 7 In a hands-on science activity about 
creating electricity from nature. A lunch follows. 
Jaqulth Public Library, Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 426-35B1. 

LUNCH FOR KIDS AND TEENS: See WED.23. 

THE LUNCHBOX SUMMER MEAL PROGRAM: See 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

RAGGLE TAGGLE PLAYERS: Mad scientist Clivus 
Von Moltrum Caddlddlehopper-Smyth and his 
assistant Igor, make learning fun when they 
embody three famous scientific figures. Jaqulth 
Public Library. Marshfield, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

SUMMER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See WED.23, 
TEEN ART WITH TINA LOGAN: See TUE.29, 1-4 

TOY HACKING: BECAUSE YOUR TOY IS MORE 

FUN ON THE INSIDE: Tinkerers ages 11 and up 
experiment with making something new out 
of dismantled parts. Dorothy Al ling Memorial 
Library, Williston, 1-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
B78-4918. 

VERMONT INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE: 
LEAP, SLITHER. FLAP: Science comes alive when 
klddos get up close with a raptor, a snake and 
a frog. Highgate Elementary School. 10:30 a.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 868-3970. 

WACKY WEDNESDAY: See WED.23. 

YOUNG & FUN PERFORMANCE SERIES: STEPHEN 
GRATTO VARIETY SHOW: A fast-paced theatrical 
romp of vaudeville and circus skills keeps audi- 
ence members on the edge of their seats. Lake 
Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y., 10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 518-523-2512. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.23. 
INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.23. 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Singer-songwriter Mike Roberts of Brattleboro's 
Wooden Dinosaur melds folk and alt-country at 
an open-air show. Burlington City Hall Park, noon- 
1 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7166. 

COMMUNITY EVENINGS AT THE FARM: Spirited 
tunes by the Rhythm Rockets give way to a fire- 
works display. Shelburne Farms, gates open for 
picnicking 5:30 p.m.; concert, 6 p.m. Donations. 
Info, 985-9551. 

CONCERTS ON THE BLUFF: Towne Meeting hit up 
the annual concert series with a medley of folk, 
country and acoustic rock. Bring a chair or blan- 
ket. Forrence Center. Clinton Community College, 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 6 p.m. Free. Info, 518-562-4160. 
CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: World-Class 
musicians explore classical compositions by 
Beethoven, Miaskovsky and Mendelssohn. UVM 
Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington. 8 
p.m. $10-25; free for kids 12 and under. Info. 
800-639-3443. 


DAVE KELLER BAND: Original blues from the 
capital city rockers enliven the Barre Summer 
Concerts Series. Currier Park, Barre, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 229-2737. 

DWAYNE BENJAMIN: Tunes from the local 
singer-songwriter make for family-friendly fun at 
the Summer Street Music Series. Bradford Public 
Library, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info, 222-4536. 

MIL: The Quebecols band brings traditional tunes 
to the Middlesex Summer Concert Series. Bring 
a lawn chair, blanket and picnic fare. Martha 
Pellerln & Andy Shapiro Memorial Bandstand: 
rain location: Rumney School gymnasium, 
Middlesex. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 272-4920 or 

politics 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: See 
WOMEN'S WEDNESDAY MOUNTAIN RIDES: See 

LINA MENARD: The designer and builder scales 
it down in "Let's Get Small: Tiny House Interior 
Design Considerations." Yestermorrow Design/ 
Build School, Waitsfleld,7 p.m. Free. Info, 
495-5545. 

PAUL WOOD: The engineer details feats of 
ingenuity In "Inventive Vermonters: A Sampling 
of Farm Tools and Implements." Waterbury 
Center Community Church, potluck picnic, 6 p.m. : 
lecture, 7:30 p.m. Free; bring a dish to share. Info, 
585-4913. 

theater 

'THE CARETAKER': See THU.24. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
DORSET THEATRE FESTIVAL: 'ALL IN THE 
TIMING': See THU.24. 3 p.m. &8 p.m. 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Theatergoers 
screen a broadcast of La Fanclulla del West. 
Puccini's wild-west opera featuring gunplay 
and whiskey-drinking cowboys. Catamount 
Arts Center, St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $6-15. Info, 
748-2600. 

'THE NANCE': A broadcast production stars 
Tony Award winner Nathan Lane, who channels 
the raucous burlesque of the 1930s. Palace 9 
Cinemas, South Burlington, 2 p.m. & 7 p.m. $18. 
Info, 863-5966. 

'ON THE TOWN': See WED.23. 

RING OF FIRE: THE MUSIC OF JOHNNY CASH': 
More than a dozen classic hits by the Man in 
Black propel this Saint Michael's Playhouse 
production about the iconic performer's humble 
beginnings and rise to stardom. McCarthy Arts 
Center, SL Michael's College. Colchester, 8 p.m. 
$37-46. Info, 654-2617. 

'STOOP STORIES': See THU.24. 7:30 p.m. 
'TROILUS AND CRESSIDA': Brian McEleney 
directs the Bread Loaf Acting Ensemble In a 
production of Shakespeare's tragedy about the 
pitfalls of destructive love. Bread Loaf Campus, 
Ripton, 8-11:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Outdoor educator 
Jen Lamphere Roberts details her time on the 
trails In AMC’s Best Day Hikes In Vermont. A 
concert in Currier Park follows. Milne Community 
Room, Aldrich Library, Barre. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 
476-7550. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN WRITERS CONFERENCE: See 
M0N.28, 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 

SHORT FICTION WRITING WORKSHOP: See 

WRITERS FOR RECOVERY WORKSHOP: See 

WED.23.® 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 





CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENi 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 


BCA 



BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-7166 lor into 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


9:15 p.m. Cost: $10/l-hr. class. 
Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9 204. 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 

ry. Private les- 

Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-5757, 

design/build 

TINY HOUSE WORKSHOP: Tiny 

ReSOURCE for $285. and Aug. 
16-17 in Middlesex lor S250. 

Cost: $285/3-day workshop. 

Driscoll. 849-2013. 

empowerment 


flynn arts 

FLYMhARIS 


GROUP GUITAR LESSONS: 
BEGINNER LEVEL: Can you 

little? Did you play years ago 
and wish that you could pick 
up where you left off? Dust 

covering basic tingerpicking and 




3 Toe.. Aug. 5. 12 & 19. 5:45-7:45 

Arts, 153 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 5S2-4S4B. flynnarts.org. 

healing arts 

REIKI II: Learn three ancient. 


life, for yourself and others. Class 

application of these symbols as 
well as ample time for hands-on 


Fri., Aug. 1, 7-9 p.m.. & Sat. 
Aug. 2 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cost: 


jkristel61@hotmail.com. 


923-6962, joe@thelargercontext 


DRAWANO SIP ART 
WORKSHOP: Spend an evening 

p.m. Cost: S35/members; 560/ 

Day Art Center. Stowe. Info: 253- 
8358, educatlon@helenday.com. 

TRAVEL PHOTO 2-OAY 
WORKSHOP: Hone your 




Helen Day Art Center Stowe. 
Info: 253-835 8. education @ 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 




includes herb walks, skill-bulld- 
the plants. Tuition S1750; pay- 

8122, annie@ 


language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




tai chi 


water sports 

STAND-UP PADDLEBOARDING: 

S30/person . Location: Oakledge 

Paddlesurf Champlain. 881-4905, 


well-being 

SETTING HEALTHY 
BOUNDARIES: In this unique. 


pets 



FEATURING 

DARK STAR ORCHESTRA 

Continuing the Grateful Dead Concert Experience 

LODGING G TICKETS 

$149 PER NIGHT 

Includes 1-night lodging and 1 day 

of festival access for 2 people. 

TICKETS 

$30 FOR 1 DAY (FRI. OR SAT.) 

$50 FOR 2 DAYS 

TICKETS B LODGING: 

jaypeakresort.com/JeezumCrow 


JULY 25-2G 


AT THE NEW 

STATESIDE 

AMPHITHEATER 


ofTHEREAL 

AMY HELM &THEi 
HANDSOME 
■ STRANGERS 

^ THE JAY FARRAR DUO 

BRONZE RADIO RETURN LUCID 

THE AEROLITES THE BLIND OWL BAND 

RICK REDINGTON 
ANDTHELUV 





CVMC CARE 



We're a not-for-profit clinic and we're here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

through 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

Friday 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

than the 

Accepted 

10am-8pm 


ER 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 

g= ^ Central V ermont Medical Center 

= = Central to Your Well Being / www.cvnic.org 



Power Trip 

Catching up with the Nth Power's Nikki Glaspie 


I he Nth Power has Vermont of Toubab Krewe. Now touring behind 
roots in guitarist/vocal- a recently released debut EP, Basic 
Nick Cassarino, and Minimum Skills Test, the band will head- 


■ might not exist were it not 
for another Vermont expat, Jennifer 
Hartswick. But the band arose in New 
Orleans and its mastermind is acclaimed restricting, but, 
drummer Nikki Glaspie, who also plays the jam tradition, 
in Ivan Neville’s Dumpstaphunk. Glaspie 
had come offa five-year run as Beyonce’s 
drummer when she joined up with 
Cassarino in 2012, then the guitarist for 
the Jennifer Hartswick Band. Glaspie 
sat in on a gig with the JHB at the New play together, their 
Orleans Jazz & Heritage Festival and collective musical 
brought along her pals Nigel Hall on 
vocals and keys and Nate Edgar on bass. 

By the end of the show, they knew they 
were on to something. 

The four Ns — Nikki, Nick, Nigel 
and Nate; hence the Nth Power — soon 
rounded out their explosive, multicul- 
tural funk with the addition of West 


line the Manifestivus music festival this 
Saturday, July 26, in Cabot. 

Assigning the band to a single genre is 


the Nth Power £ 
clearly grounded 
in funic, jazz and 
soul. When these 
individuals 


THE PEOPLE I LOVE. 


while touring with Dumpstaphunk. “He 
destroys the guitar, and his voice is like 
an angel.” 

She adds that Edgar is the “silent 
killer.” “You have no idea what’s coming,” 
she says of her talented bassist. “I’m so 
blessed and honored to be in this band.” 

As one of the most in-demand drum- 
mers today, Glaspie can play any style of 
music, but she claims funk as her foun- 
dation and first love. That’s evident in 
the band’s bombastic grooves. 

“My mission is to have funk recog- 
nized worldwide," she says. “Without 
funk, there’d be no disco, no hip-hop. 
What I like to show is versatility. I’m a 
funk musician who can play other styles 
and keep it funky.” 

Glaspie grew up 
in Maryland and 
North Carolina in 
religious family. 






force field has the 
power t' 

Glaspie 

credit Cassarino, the front m 
of the finest young jazz guitarists evei 
to call Vermont home, with helping tc 
define the band's sound. 

'Nick is a genius,” Glaspie says ir 


soaked up gospel 
in church. By age 
8, she was a rec- 
ognized talent and 


o uplift and transform. While became the church’s drummer, playing 
is the bandleader, she’s quick to alongside her mother on keyboards. 

Glaspie moved to Boston in 2001 to 
study at the Berklee College of Music 
and soon made a name for herself at 
Wally’s Cafe, a jazz club. There she 
proved herself and formed lasting re- 
African percussionist Weedie Braimah recent phone interview from the road lationships with musicians including 


CeeLo Green, Dave Fiuczynski, State 
Radio and Meshell Ndegeocello, among 

"That’s where everything started for 
me, pretty much where I learned ev- 
erything,” Glaspie says of her tenure in 
Boston. 

She credits her time with perfection- 
ist Beyonce for learning the skills and 
work ethic it takes to manage a band 
successfully. Everyone in the Nth Power 
has a role, but Glaspie welcomes hers as 
the leader. 

“You can delegate certain things, but 
you’ve still got to make sure they're done 
properly,” she explains. “I do things 
right.” 

Glaspie’s positive energy and upbeat 
attitude are infectious. When asked how 
she sustains that spirit, she replies, “I 
don’t have a choice. I’ve decided this is 
how I’m going to be. You can get sucked 
into a vortex, or you can decide to be 
the light in the world. I dispel nega- 
tive energy with positive,” Glaspie says. 
“That’s how I recharge, by playing the 
music I love with the people I love.” 

That’s evident to anyone who experi- 
ences the Nth Power’s buoyant fusion of 
funk, jazz, gospel and soul. Their music 
flows from one genre to another, without 
a superfluous note or riff, into a harmo- 
nious sound that’s imaginative, passion- 
ate and fresh. Listening to the music, 
you get a sense that it’s never quite the 
same as they’ve played it before. This is 
original live music. 

“There's spirit swirling all around us, 
we're in touch with that,” Glaspie says. 
“We all believe in different things, but 
we all believe in something that’s more 
important than the physical realm.” 

Metaphysical musings aside, the Nth 
Power understand they’re still bound to 
the same earthly plane as the rest of us. 
But something of the divine just might 
pass through their music to the crowd, 
and perhaps spark some good through 
the power of the groove. 

“There are so many horrible things 
going on in the world,” Glaspie says. “If 
you focus on that, it’ll kill you; you lose 
faith in mankind. We’re trying to restore 
faith. That’s our only hope.”© 

INFO 
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Stick a Fork In It 

The big to-do on the schedule this 
weekend is the Manifestivus music 
festival in Cabot. Vt. More on that in a 
bit. (Though for a sneak peek, check 
out k.c. whiteley's profile of nikki glaspie 
and her band, the nth power — which 
includes VT expat nick cassarino — on 
page 62.) 

But we begin this week with a new 
fest, the Pitchfork (farm) Music Festival 
at the Intervale on Saturday, July 26. 
The fest is curated by the cool kids from 
Friends + Family and is, at least loosely 
part of a larger arts festival, the Ramble, 
which is sort of like the Old North End 
version of the South End Art Hop. 

(Full disclosure: Pitchfork Farm 
owner rob rock is my former roommate. 
You may remember him as part of the 
trio that assaulted — and wildly insulted 

— the Plattsburgh bar scene in a piece 
I wrote in 2011 called “Things to Do in 
Plattsburgh When You're Drunk.” In a 
related story, am I allowed back in the 
Lake City yet? No? Man, you guys really 
hold a grudge!) 

Anyway, as they often do, F+F have 
put together a nifty little lineup of local 
and regional acts for the by-donation, 
BYOB fest. The not-from-around-here 
bands include NYC dance-punk group 
avo and lo-fi Boston cowpunk outfit 
free pizza — no, there will not actually 
be free pizza at the show, lest you be 
confused by the show fliers around 

On the local angle, expect a solo set 
from the always excellent paper castles 

— presumably, that just means PC front 


man paddy reagan doing his thing, which 
ain’t too shabby. Also, you can check local 
songwriter clark kent, who is new to me. 
But digging into his recently released EP, 
MEIFUMADO on Bandcamp, I’d guess 
elliott smith fans will find a lot to like, 
which is to say a lot to mope about. And 
I mean that in a good way. Dude writes 
some pretty, ethereal sad-bastard music. 
Doubled vocals abound! 

Granted, I’m a little biased. But it 
sounds like a fun day down on the farm. 
Or, as Rock put it to me in a recent text 
about the fest, “When the corn is high, 

Manifest Destiny 

Sticking on the festival beat, remember 
a few paragraphs ago when I mentioned 
Manifestivus? Well, that’s happening 
this weekend, too. Friday July 25, 
through Sunday, July 27, to be precise. 
And if funkdafied world music is your 
thing — especially of the Latin-tinged 
variety — the fest promises to offer a 
steamy few days and nights in Cabot. 
(How often has anyone ever said that?) 

To refresh your memory, the 
Manifestivus is the brainchild of VT 
expat and toubab krewe cofounder 
david pransky. He and the band have 
been hosting the festival at his family's 
Cabot farm for more than a decade. 
Pransky has long billed the fest as a 
"local festival with a global vibe." This 



year he's taking that idea south of the 
border and has loaded up on bands that 
trade in spicy, fat-bottomed grooves. 
These include a trio of Miami-based 
acts: two-time Grammy-nominated 
Afro-Caribbean outfit locos por juana, 
electro-Caribbean mashup artists afro 
kumbe and Cuban son duo cortadito. 
Also, trumpeter and lounge/exotica 
master Charles lazarus would be worth 
the price of admission on his own. In 
addition to his live set, Lazarus is slated 
to do a late-night D J set as part of the 
Loco Masquerade Mashup tent on 
Saturday. On Friday, you can catch our 
buddies from Nexus Artists shaking 
asses in the LMM tent. 

On the local tip, expect sets by 

DEAD SESSIONS, AFRI-VT, AFINQUE and 

electric sorcery. For more on the fest, 
including ticket and camping info, visit 
manifestivus.com. 

In Deep Smit 

It’s been a nice run for smittens 
offshoots the last month or so. In 
June, Smittens guitarist colin clary 
released his latest, and maybe greatest, 
solo album, Twee Blues Vol. 1. Earlier 
this month, his bedroom-pop duo 
with fellow Smitten dana kaplan, lets 
whisper, released a stirring little album 
of their own, As Close As WeAre. 

In most years that would be more 
than enough twee indie pop to get us 
through the summer months. (Actually, 
I've always preferred listening to LW’s 
moody, melancholy tunes in the winter, 
but still.) But as it turns out, the Smittens 
have another trick up their sweater 
sleeves: a brand-new EP, Love Record 
Breaker. 

We'll have a full review in the 
coming weeks — I would have run 
one this week, but there are other, 
non-Smitten-y bands making music in 
Vermont that deserve some ink, too. 

But here are a few important points to 

One, it’s really good. Like, maybe my 
favorite Smittens recording to date. It’s 
bright and bubblegummy, but cut with 
the same subtly dark undercurrents that 
make the Smittens more than just an 
average twee band. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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UPCOMING... JUST ANNOUNCED 












HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: IT 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Devil in th 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: McKew Devitt (folk). S p.m.. donation. 

NORTH BRANCH CAFE: Turidae Trio (Celtic). 4:30 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis 



stowe/smuggs area 




got his start in the vibrant Montreal house 
and electronic music scene. But it didn’t 
take long for the DJ and producer to start 
turning heads internationally. His original 
works and eclectic remixes are in regular 
rotation at parties around the globe, and 
he’s a fixture on the deep house charts at 
Beatport. Rocco's consummate knowledge 
of and love for myriad styles of music, 
electronic and otherwise, is evident 
in everything he spins, earning him 
respect as a "DJ’s DJ.” Rocco plays Club 
Metronome in Burlington this Sunday, 
July 27, with helixx, l yeah, slim pknz and 

MARTEN SAMFORD. 




TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 




MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia Night 7 

middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m„ free. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: So You Want to Be A DJ?. 10 p.m., 


THU. 24 

burlington 

FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell (funk), 10 p.m., 


champlain islands/northwest 

TWIGGS — AN AMERICAN GASTROPUB: Trivia & 

northeast kingdom 
outside Vermont 



stowe/smuggs area 

THE BEE'S KNEES: To Capture the Sky (pop-punk), 
MOOG'S PLACE: Ryan Taylor Band (rock). 9 p.m., 

Crown Pilot (alt-country). 9:30 p.m.. $6. 

middlebury area 


FRI.25 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Truckstop Bandstand: Myra Flynn. 



CLUB METRONOME: 'No Digglty' '90s Night. 9 p.m.. 
JUNIPER: Gabe Jarrett Trio (jazz). 9 p.m., free. 



TWO 8R0THERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: The 


upper valley 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL. Max Creek (rock). 8 p.m.. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: East Bound Jesus (rock). 10 p.m.. free. 


SAT.26 

burlington 



PIZZA BARRIO: Eric Sievert (acoustic). G p.m.. free. 




s@und bites 


© POSITIVE 

PIE" 

“MONTPELIER 





8.oi 

SOULE MONDE 

8 °2 

EIGHT 02 JHZZBRND 

8.08 

THE GRIFT 

8.15 

JOSH PRNDH 6 THE HOT DHMNED 

8 21 

DJ GHGU BIRTHORY BHSH 

8.22 

FUNKWHGON 


Two, this is the last Sraittens 
recording to feature Kaplan’s vocals 
pre-gender transition. 

Three, and on a not-unrelated note, 
as missy bly was brought in to bolster 
high harmonies, the record features 
the first songs written by the newest 
Smitten. Bly has always been a great 
songwriter, but it’s interesting to hear 
how well she meshes with a group that's 
had an established style for more than a 
decade. 

See and hear for yourself when 
the band plays its first gig with the 
full lineup in the Burlington area 
at Winooski’s Monkey House this 
Thursday, July 24, with the miss fits and 
Montreal’s alexi martov. 


BiteTorrent 

A few weeks back, I gushed about 
the new EP from the write brothers, 
a collaboration of learic. he of local 
hip-hop trailblazers the aztext. and 
producer dante davinci. That EP won’t 
be out until August, but you can see 
the duo live at Nectar’s in Burlington 
on Tuesday, July 29. And I strongly 
urge you to attend. Simply put, Learic 
is reaching a new level in his rapping 
career — and he was already among 
Vermont’s best. 


In tribute-band news, josh panda leads 
a crew of local aces at Nectar’s this 
Saturday, July 26, in celebration of 


rolling stones front man mick jagger's 
birthday. The show is billed as Jagg Off, 
which tickles my inner 13-year-old to no 
end. Jagger is 104 years young. 

In other tribute news, local blues- 
guitar monster seth yacovone pays 
homage to one of his idols, the recently 
deceased johnny winter, with a blowout 
jam at the Rusty Nail in Stowe, also this 
Saturday. 


Last but not least, skid row are playing 
Venue in South Burlington this 
Wednesday, July 23. This information is 
brought to you without commentary by 
IROC-Z, Aqua Net and the year 1989. © 









W 723 : DJ KYLE PROM AM 1 0 PM S3 Well Dllnks. S2 PBR 


T.7 2A : FUMKWAGDN. 10 PM VimuI'J Holiest Party Band! 

F.725: SALE* WITH JAH RED 3-11 PM 
lolkwed by D JAY BAROli 11PM-2AAI 

SA.726 : OPEH JAZZ JAM WITH MAH DAVIDE 

7-10 PM followed by DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10 PM-2AM 

SU.727: SOFUS, JACK BAUDIT, DIRTY JNI 
& THE ALEX J. COHEM PROJECT 3PM-2AM 

Tuesdays: KARAOKE will EMCEE CALLAHOVA 9PM 



Saturday, August 2nd 
6pm * Tickets S20 
www.flynnlix.org 
On the Concert Lawn at ASIG 
291 Bostwick Farm Road 
Shelburne 
Gates open at 5 pm 
loi picnics on the lawn 



I BE SOCIAL. 

| JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

§ LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

£ facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 



What’s in a Name? Taking cues from the likes of Daft Punk, Phoenix and 
DeadmauS, Norwegian duo lemaitre meld an array of sounds, both organic and electronic, into a 
complex but innately danceable and catchy style of electro-indie music. Their debut EP, Friendly 
Sound, was a sleeper hit internationally, and the duo is reportedly hard at work on a much- 
anticipated follow-up. In the meantime, catch them at Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Friday, July 
25, with andru and Burlington’s argonaut&wasp. 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Family 
Night (rock), 10:30 p.m.. free. 

Night with Melody. 10 p.m. free. 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Karaoke 


NECTAR'S: D-Maz & Friends, Stone 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kidz Mu 


cliittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



stowe/smuggs area 



TUE.29 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set with 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Shane 


NECTAR'S: The Write Brothers, 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 



Crazyhearse, 
Tomadic Beige 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

Every now and then, even the sawiest 
local music fans run into a band they 
probably should have caught years 
ago and, when they finally do, can’t 
believe they've missed for so long. For 
this reviewer, such is the case with 
Middlebury’s Crazyhearse. Over the years 
I’ve noticed the name around — it is a 
pretty cool band name, after all — but for 
whatever reason, our paths never crossed. 
That is, until they released their latest 
record, Tornadic Beige. The band’s fifth 


album is a cleverly conceived and expertly 
executed work that meshes an array 
of sounds and influences, from swamp 
rock to punk to psychedelic country and 
beyond. And it makes me wonder how the 
hell I’ve overlooked Crazyhearse for this 
long. 

Album opener "Demon Moon” is built 
around a Middle Eastern-style riff that 
winks at Dick Dale’s version of “Misirlou” 
but then romps toward unhinged, 
gypsy-punk high jinks. It's difficult to 
pinpoint any specific influences on any 
of the songs on Tornadic Beige, which is a 
credit to the band’s technical ability and 
compositional ingenuity. But “Demon 
Moon” somehow evokes both the ethereal 
rock of Blue Oyster Cult and the ragged, 
gleeful aplomb of Gogol Bordello, without 
sounding derivative of either. Neat trick. 

“Moral Panic" begins as a lilting 
acoustic number that pays homage to the 
antiwar folk of the 1960s and songwriters 
such as Phil Ochs — and probably that 
Dylan dude, too. But it quickly builds into 
something else entirely as a shimmering 
wave of psychedelic sounds flits in and out 
of the speakers. It culminates in a minor 


progression that shades songwriter David 
Kloepfer’s searching lyrics in a sinister 
gloom. 

Following that cut, Crazyhearse get 
rowdy on “A Bottle of Whiskey Later,” a 
rollicking gypsy-punk number that GB’s 
Eugene Hiitz himself would have been 
psyched to pen. 

Crazyhearse showcase uncommon 
versatility with “$19.95,” a song whose 
numerous shifting movements nod at both 
Primus and Strangefolk, which shouldn't 
work yet somehow does. 

“All OK Now” is a pretty country- 
rock ballad that seems to take cues from 
the Byrds, but washes Kloepfer’s 
Chris Hillman-style melody in ghostly 
atmospherics. It’s blissful and sweet, but 
the contentment is short-lived. “Oklahoma 
Road Rage” shatters the serenity with 
blistering punk, bringing Tornadic Beige to 
a bruising, thrilling conclusion. 

Crazyhearse play the Monkey House 
this Saturday, July 26, before touring the 
Midwest. Tornadic Beige is available at 
iTunes and Amazon. 



Black Rabbit, 
Lipstick and 
Dynamite 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On their 2013 self-titled debut EP, 
Burlington punk trio Black Rabbit offered 
a glimpse of the band they might become. 
Though a tad derivative in moments, 
the brisk, five-song recording suggested 
a budding promise within the minds of 
husband-and-wife duo Marc and Darlene 
Scarano. On their latest effort, the recently 
released Lipstick and Dynamite, Black 
Rabbit take a bold, steel-toed-boot-clad 
step toward realizing that potential. 

As on their first record. Black Rabbit 
remain rooted in 1970s punk and bands 
such as the Ramones and New York 
Dolls. But on their latest, they use the 
iconic sounds of those bands merely as a 
launching point to explore new avenues. 
The result is a self-assured and markedly 
improved album that finds Black Rabbit 
beginning to truly forge a unique identity. 

In particular, front man Marc Scarano 
boasts a previously unseen swagger. 

The easy confidence of his disaffected 
drawl is compelling and infectious. On 


opener "Black Cat,” he snarls with quiet 
menace over an insistent punk groove. 
This eventually steamrolls into a proggy, 
psych-rock breakdown that comes out of 
left field yet is not too jarring. 

“Tarpaulin” coalesces around an 
efficient guitar riff that sounds like an 
outtake from the Strokes’ Is This It — and 
that's a good thing. The song itself has 
more in common with Surfer Rosa-e ra 
Pixies, especially in the call-and-response 
section between the Scaranos. 

“Mark My Words" may be the most 
bracing two minutes of music you’ll hear 
from a local band this year. It’s followed 
by the equally aggressive “Rejected,” 
on which Darlene Scarano tempers her 
husband’s sneering vocals with poppy, 
beach-blanket backing vocals. 

Lipstick and Dynamite vastly improves 
on its predecessor in production. While 
Black Rabbit's debut had a degree of 
lo-fi charm, Robot Dog Studio's Ryan 
Cohen masterfully tweaks the knobs and 
faders this time, presenting the band 
with greater fidelity without losing any 
of its grit or punch. Nowhere is this more 
evident than on the album's last two 
cuts, “The Invisibles” and “Carnage.” In 
particular the aptly titled closing track 



assaults the ears with a tsunami of guitar 
crunch and thundering drums — the 
latter courtesy of drummer Mark Tomase, 
whose performance is understated but 
wildly effective throughout. 

Tomase has since left the group 
and was replaced by the excellent Jane 
Boxall, of Doll Fight! and Steady Betty 
renown. Given Boxall's aptitude for punk 
drumming — not to mention her general 
elite musicality — we might assume the 
improvement found on Lipstick and 
Dynamite is only the beginning for Black 
Rabbit. Stay tuned. 

Lipstick and Dynamite by Black Rabbit 
is available at blackrabbitvtcom. Black 
Rabbit play the Monkey House this 
Thursday, July 24, as part of the Girls 
Rock Vermont! showcase. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 
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CLUB DATES : 


NA: NOT AVAILABLE. A 



ZEN LOUNGE: Karaoke with 

Chittenden county 


barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE O S: Karaoke. 8 p.m, 
SOUTH SIDE TAVERN: Open Mic 

stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 



WED. 30 

burlington 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD 
BURLINGTON HEARTH: Groove 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 




stowe/smuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

middlebury area 


Ail 111 tllG Family THE oh hellos are ostensibly a collaboration of Texas siblings Maggie and Tyler 
Heath. While that sweet familial bond can be heard in many of their prettier, folksier moments, the band is at its foot- 
stompin’ best at full strength, which often means as many as 13 musicians onstage. The group has a well-deserved rep 
for explosive live performances, as audiences from coast to coast have discovered. See for yourself when the Oh Hellos 
drop by the Higher Ground Ballroom on Wednesday, July 23. Local songbird rachel ries opens the show. 






chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 
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www.flynncenter.org 
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art 


have helped to fulfill part of the organi- 
zation’s mission: to promote “the aware- 
ness and appreciation of watercolor” 
to both its membership and the public. 
The VWS is a newcomer compared 
with the august American Watercolor 
Society, founded in 1866; and even with 
that West Coast upstart, the National 
Watercolor Society, which began life 
in 1920 as the California Water Color 
Society. Watercolor painters, and admir- 
ers, have been at it a longtime. 

To be sure, 
plenty of national, 
HljlljTjnH regional and local 
art groups embrace 
other mediums, but 
watercolorists appear to be unusually 
well organized. Perhaps that reflects the 
discipline and forethought such painters 
must bring to the blank page: Corralling 
a runny, fast-drying pigment into recog- 
nizable images — never mind composi- 
tions we recognize as “fine art” — is no 
small feat. 

And so, the Green Mountain 


INFO 


WaterWays 

Green Mountain Watercolor Exhibition, 

Big Red Barn Gallery at Lareau Farm 


he Green Mountain Watercolor red bam displays exemplary works by 
Exhibition, on view this month the jurors, the curator and guest artist 
at the capacious Big Red Barn Harald Aksdal of Fairfax. 

Despite the skill evident in his bril- 
liant, highly detailed paintings, Aksdal 


it Lareau Farm in Waitsfield, 
includes nearly 90 paintings by 66 art- 
ists. Each work passed the muster of a 
pair of jurors — master watercolorists 
Annelein Beukenkamp of Burlington 
and Lisa Forster Beach of Stowe — as 
well as a juror of awards, Perkinsville 
painter and in-demand judge Robert 
O’Brien. Then there was a judge of 
awards, Jeanne Carbonetti of Chester; 
and a curator of the show, Gary Eckhart 
of Warren. Eckhart also happens to be 
president of the Valley Arts Foundation, 
which mounted this exhibit. 

And, oh, the awards: There are a 
whopping 12 of them, from the expected 
“Best in Show" ($500) to an assortment 
of prizes in varying monetary allotments 
($250 to $100) named for their donor. 
Along with all those artists — roughly 
two-thirds of them from Vermont — the 


Watercolor Exhibition offers a visual 
exhibit, now in its third year. And to f eas t and much to admire: landscapes, 
think it all started because, three years st jl] lif es> human and animal portraits, 
ago, someone didn’t show up. botanicals and abstractions. The styles 

“We had an artist cancel at the Valley vary dramatically, from nearly photore- 
arts fest [Vermont Festival of the Arts, alist works to gauzy scenes that exploit 
the area’s annual event in August], so I the medium’s essence: water. Some 
called a few of my artist friends and put works ar e playful or stylized, others 
together a spontaneous show,” explains somber or mysterious; some are riot- 
Eckhart. “It was really popular — people ously colorful, others the palest pastel, 
came from across Vermont to see it.” Even if you think you don’t love water- 
This sparked the idea that watercolor color, this show is persuasive, at the very 
‘ ; fans. Why not give them more? least, of the medium's possibilities. 

What did the judges love? This year’s 
Best in Show, by Colorado 
artist Cynthia Brabec-King, 
is a large-scale still life titled 
“Mocha Latte Espresso." The 
|| r countertop in the image is 


i dearth of artists 


CORRALLING A RUNNY, FAST-DRYING PIGMENT INTO 
RECOGNIZABLE IMAGES 


who specialize 

in the medium; 
the Vermont 

Watercolor 


did not qualify for official entry in the 
competition. That’s because he uses 
a rapidograph pen, Eckhart notes, to 
make his signature black-ink outlines. 

And the sole criterion for this exhibition Society, founded 
was rigorously purist: “The medium had 1995, boasts 
to remain water-soluble after it dries,” 

Eckhart says. 


than 240 members, 
according 


Clearly, a great deal of thought, website. Its 


organization and effort w 


o this annual exhibits 



ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


stacked with ceramics and glass- 
ware, as well as with bone-handled 
spoons and a dish of dark jam. Each 
element is astutely observed and 
executed; Brabec-King turns her 
watery pigments into textures, re- 
flections, hues and values that make 
this piece dynamic. 

Veteran watercolorist Kathleen 
Kolb of Lincoln, Vt, produces 
stunningly precise rural scenes in 
which nature often plays backup to 
the built environment. In “Sunside, 
Early Morning,” a white clapboard 
farmhouse and an adjacent barn 
straddle a short driveway, beyond 
which lies a distant Green Mountain 
horizon. The angular composition 
and accurate tone of early light and 
shadow against the structures 
particularly the red metal roof of 
the house and the worn, vertical 
barn boards — present yet another 
example of Kolb's unerring eye, and 
hand. The painting earned her the 
Eleanor Ahem Award for Best Use 
of Color. 

Space does not permit describing 
all the award winners — the roster 
can be found on the Valley Arts web- 
site — much less the dozens of other 
works. Whether you're already 
enamored of watercolor or merely 
curious, this expansive exhibit is 
worth checking out. (It closes this 
Saturday, July 26.) As Valley Arts 
Foundation executive director 
Karen Nevin puts it, “Everyone finds 
a favorite that really resonates with 
them.” 

PAMELA POLSTON 
Contact: pamela@sevendaysvt.com 


burlington 

‘BEYOND INSTRUCTION:' Selected artwork by 



barre/montpelier 

NEW AND RETURNING STUDENT EXHIBITION: 



champlain islands/northwest 

Q CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS ARTISTS ORGANIZATION 



upper valley 

■STATUES OF LIBERTY'.- A sesquicentennial exhibit 



ART EVENTS 


ALASDAIR THOMSON: The Identity Collection.' 



BEFORE I DIE CHALKBOARD': This globally popular 



4TH ANNUAL TRUNK SHOW AND SALE: A variety 



BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

by local artists. Burlington City Hall Park. Saturday 
9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info, 865-7166. 


-DEMOS & DESSERTS' WITH ELLEN SPRING: The 



INTRODUCTION TO CARTOONING WITH WILLIAM 
WORKMAN: Learn how to sketch, pencil, letter and 



GODDARD COLLEGE ART CRAWL: Grab a map and 



ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 



AMERICAN PLAID 1 : A group exhibit of artwork 



ANN LA8ERGE: 'Have a Seat' photographs and 



CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 



DENIS VERSWEYVELD: Paintings and sculpture 



Q GRAZIELLA WE6ER-GRASSI: "Who's Past?.' ne 





art 


BURLINGTON ART SHOWS « P.71 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Works by 

floor. Curated by SEABA. Through August 31. Info. 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

ARTOBERFEST 2014 CALL FOR ART: Seeking 
visual art for Waterbury's ARToberFest 

A CALL TO ARTISTS OF ALL KINDS: The Dally 

contact art@dallyplanetl5.com. The Dally 
Planet Burlington. Info. B6Z-9647. 

CALL TO ARTISTS: THINK SQUARE: 


HOODOO VOODOO: H 


399-7514. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL CALL FOR ENTRIES: The inaugural 

welcome. Deadline: August 31. Entry form 

Theatre. Strand Theatre. Plattsburgh N.Y. Info. 
518-563-1604. 

MILKHOUSE ART & DESIGN CALL TO 


July 24. Info, 922-5107. 

NEW SELF-PORTRAITS: For an exhibit titled 

SPIRIT ANIMALZ - CALL TO ARTISTS: Send 

artists. Deadline: July 25. Burlington Beer 


0 JACQUES BURKE: Paintings, sculpture and digi- 
Receptlon: Friday. August 1. 5-8 p.m. MAREVA 

31. Info, 651-9692. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

JB WOODS: 'Walking in Vermont,'' colorful 
31. Info. 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street In 
JULIA LUCKETT COX: Photographs that capture 

JUSTIN ATHERTON: "A Macabre Kind of Cute.' 

31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square In Burlington. 

LEO HINTON RETROSPECTIVE: Leo Hinton, born 

Room. Through July 30. Info. 865-7211. Fletcher 
LYNA LOU NORDSTROM: Colorful monotypes and 
Info. 383-1505. New Moon Cafe in Burlington. 

PAYNE AND ELISE JUNKER: 'Shadow Light' 

Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow in Burlington. 

SARA BRIDGMAN: A retrospective of works by the 
Vermont artist. Through August 2. Info. 652-4500. 

0 STRENGTH IN NUMBERS': Ten art educators 

29. 5-7 p.m. Through August 29. Info, 363-4746. 
TESSA HILL: Whimsical wall sculptures that 

Chittenden county 

4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN AIR EXHIBITION: 

Through August 10. Info. 899-3211. Emile A. Gruppe 

AMALIA ELENA VERALLI & ANNE-MARIE 

CAROL NORTON: Turning In/Tuming Out* 
natural scenes. Through August 30. Info, 965-8222. 

EVELYN MCFARLANE & STUDENTS: Oil paintings 

Through August 28. Info. 985-3648. Shelburne 
Craft School. 

IN A NEW LIGHT: FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM 
ARRIVES IN AMERICA': Paintings by Monet Manet 

September 1. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center for 
LIBBY DAVIDSON: Fifty plein air watercolor 
50th birthday. MONOCHROMATIC EXHIBIT: A 

in Williston. 


Through August 29. Info. 425-2152. Pizza on Earth 

LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL': The Terry Tyler 

examples made between 1790 and 1900. Beach 
Gallery. PAINTING A NATION*: A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 


Bam. NANCY CROW: 'Seeking Beauty: Riffs on 
and Fragrance Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 

Yoder Gallery. Through October 31. Info. 985-3346. 


LORRAINE C. MANLEY: -Summer in Vermont' a 
Through July 31. Info. 862-5724. Lake Champlain 
MARIA SENGLE: Illustrations with an aquatic life 
July 31. Info. 658-2739. The ArtSpace at the Magic 
PERILOUS PIGEONS': An exhibit of artworks 
Through August 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of Vermont 
RENASCENCE': Works by featured artist Barbara 
5. Info, 985-3848. Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in 

August 31. Info. 899-2974. Jericho Town Hall. 

0 'XY: MASCULINITY IN PHOTOGRAPHY': A juried 


barre/montpelier 


Through October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 
DJ BARRY: The Middlesex artist shows his latest 
Info. 225-6012. Sweet Melissa's in Montpelier. 
ELEANOR KOKAR OTT: 'Spirit Images’ an exhibit of 
colored drawings. Through July 31. JEFF DANZIGER: 

EVAN CHISMARK: Detailed pen-and-ink renderings 
223-1151. Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery in 
LYAL MICHEL AND ABEL FILUON: Figurative, 
respectively. Through July 25. Info. 889-9404. 
RACHEL SARGENT: 'Animals in Black and White.' 
August 1. Info. 223-7800. The Green Bean Art 
'STATE OF BEINGS': A multimedia group show of 
Main Floor Gallery. 0 RAY BROWN: Paintings in 

0 SABRINA FADIAL & PHILLIP ROBERTSON: 

New monoprints. Second Floor Gallery. Reception: 

479-7069. Studio Place Arts in Barre. 

artist. Through July 31. Info. 505-0271. The Drawing 

TAMARA WIGHT 'Organic Form.’ an exhibit of 


1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH’: With objects, 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 

AL- MUTANABBI STREET STARTS HERE’: A 

Baghdad. Through October 13. Info, 454-8311. Eliot 
D. Pratt Library, Goddard College, in Plainfield. 
ANDY NEWMAN: An exhibit of portrait and 

CINDY GRIFFITH. MARCIA HILL & ANNE UNANGST: 

by the area. Through July 31. Info. 229-4326. City 
CORRINA THURSTON: Detailed pet portraits in 
August 3. Info. 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room in 
DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 


stowe/smuggs area 

EXPOSED' OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBITION: 

by David Budbill, Ariel Henley and Jennifer Rickards 

15. THE APPEARANCE OF CLARITY': Artworks in 

Rahn. Through August 31. Info. 253-8358. Helen 

CAPE ANN ARTISTS IN VERMONT: Paintings by 


LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

by nine regional artists. Through January 1. 2015. 

CRAIG MOONEY & HENRY ISAACS: Distinctions 

Through August 9. Info. 253-8943. West Branch 
Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 

ELVIRA PIEDRA: To Earth. From Heaven.’ 

by the Lunenburg artist. EUGENIO LEON: 'Innovate. 

albums, and more. Through August 29. Info. 
888-1261. River Arts Center in Morrisville. 

FRANK WOODS: Recent paintings of bams, abstract 

IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN': The gallery 




ART SHOWS 



‘Break It! Build It!’ Artists create sculptures and installations from broken and manipulated everyday objects in 
an exhibit opening at BCA Center this week. The show includes pieces made from altered couches, hacked iPods and raw construction 
materials that are meant to provoke an examination of “the ways destruction may be a necessary component of construction,” 
according to the gallery. The exhibit features work by “artists who embody the DIY spirit," including Christopher Abrams, Colin 
Brahmstedt, John Cohn, Maxwell Cohn, Eric Hall, Beatriz Herrera, Ken Howell, Jenn Karson, Keegan Kuvach and Kristin Rogers, as 
well as work from young student artists participating in a Burlington City Arts summer art class (also called “Break It! Build It!") The 
exhibit opens Friday, July 25, with a reception 5 to 8 p.m. Gallery tours Saturday, August 9; and Thursdays, August 14 and 21, noon 
to 1 p.m. On Wednesday, August 20, at 6:30 p.m., BCA curator DJ Hellerman and artist Jenn Karson lead a talk on “critical making.” 
Pictured: “It’s Not the Apocalypse If We’re Making Money, Right?” by Beatriz Herrera. 





BURTON 

OUTDOORS I *?* I SEASONS 

LAUNCH EVENT 

THURSDAY, JULY 31, 2014 
6 -9PM 

WITH A LIVE SET BY VACATIONER 

PRIZES &GIVEWAYS 

DRINKS BY SWITCHBACK TO BENEFIT THE CHILL FOUNDATION 
MUST RSVP TO ATTEND: 
BTVFLAGSHIPgaBURTON.COM 




Sacr&v Mowmtalm 

...a healing arts sanctuary dedicated 
to providing a quiet, intimate, and 
safe space for sacred and soul-felt 
community gatherings and workshops 

Drum Circles 

Mondays 7:15pm-8:30pm 

Belly Dance Classes 
Tuesdays 6:45pm - 7:45pm 

Conscious Brcathwork 
Healing Circles 
Wednesdays 5:45pm-7:15pm 
Sound Healing Circles 

B I ■ 

Qi Gong 

Saturdays lOam-llam 

-Check online for weekly class availability- 


SPACE AVAILABLE 

FOR WORKSHOPS, CLASSES, INFORMAL I 
GATHERINGS, AND SPECIAL EVENTS I 


215 College Street, 3rd Floor • Burlington, VT 
802-863-9355 • mvw.sacredmountainstudio.com 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 



GRllNBUSH 



Win restaurant 
gift cards! 
Plus, prizes from 
Long Trail! 



all 50 states. ANDREW BORDWIN: 


northeast kingdom 


Peter Thomashow Peter Thomashow is a psychiatrist affiliated 
with Dartmouth College and University of Vermont medical schools and the Central 
Vermont Medical Center. He’s also a musician, artist and lifelong collector with a 
special interest in early-20th-century toys and games. Internationally known collage 
artist/sculptor, and his friend, Varujan Boghosian curated Thomashow’s first solo show, 
on view at the BigTown Gallery in Rochester. “A World of Wonder" features some 40 
colorful, mixed-media sculptures ranging in size from seven inches to seven feet and 
created primarily from antique wooden toys. “[The sculptures] have a warmth and a 
playful quality to them,” says gallery director Anni Mackay. “They’re very much about the 
antique object itself, the 
harkening of bygone 
eras and the very roots 
of play. These are made 
specifically for playing, 
for arranging and for 
discovery,” she adds, “and 
that’s what you feel in the 
work.” Through August 
24. Pictured: “Rainbow." 


r.WKt.ZSTXtZ 






Graziella Weber- Grassi Graziella Weber-Grassi grew up in 
an Italian-speaking part of Switzerland and lived in Montreal and New York before 
landing in Vermont 10 years ago. The longtime painter and collage artist creates 
evocative work that juxtaposes images from her Swiss childhood with American pop 
culture. “As adults, we look back nostalgically, yearning to recreate the sense of wonder 
and naivete that is the province of youth," she writes in an artist statement “Yet darker, 
deeper undercurrents invade our experience." In “Who’s Past,” her current exhibit at 
Vintage Inspired in Burlington, Weber-Grassi uses vintage family portraits found in flea 
markets and antique stores as her canvas, adding pops of color to the stark black-and- 
white photographs. “My mind always created visual imaginations of the anonymous and 
always mysterious depictions of all these individuals whose monotonous, impassive and 
dull expressions just did not do justice to their colorful but nameless lives," she writes. 
Through August 31, with a reception on Friday, August 1, 5-8 p.m. Pictured: “Soldier." 



manchester/bennington 

ANGUS MCCULLOUGH: 'Humors.' on installation 



outside Vermont 

'EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 



FABULOUS FABERGE. JEWELLER TO THE CZARS': 



REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY JEWELLERY': 




THE FELICE 
BROTHERS 


HUG YOUR 
FARMER 


HEY LADIES! 


FRIDAY 


NIGHT ALL SUMMER LONG! 


7 - 11 pm 

LADIES 21 AND OVER 

BOWL FREE! 

BEER AND 
DRINK SPECIALS! 


CHECK OUR WEBSITE FOR... 

COMEDY HIGHT, MUSIC 

4 SPECIAL EVENTS 














NEW IN THEATERS 

AND SO IT GOES: Michael Douglas plays a 

HERCULES: Already forgotten January’s The 

Ratner (Tower Heist) directed. (98 min. PG-13. 
Bijou, Capitol, Essex, Majestic, Palace, Stowe, 
Sunset, Welden) 

Min-sik ChoL (90 min, R. Capitol, Essex, Majestic. 
VENUS IN FUR: Roman Polanski directed this 

WISH I WAS HERE: Fans of Garden State crowd- 

Gagnon and Mandy Patinkin. (106 min, R. Roxy) 

NOW PLAYING 

22 JUMP STREET ****1/2 In the comedy 

directors. (112 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 6/18) 

AMERICA: IMAGINE THE WORLD WITHOUT HER* 


(101 min. R: reviewed by M.H. 7/23) 

CHEF ****1/2 Foodie film alert! Jon Favreau 

truck. (115 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 5/28) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


of the Planet of the Apes. With Gary Oldman. Keri 
Russell and Andy Serkis. Matt Reeves (CJoverfieid) 
directed. (130 min, PG-13) 

DELIVER US FROM EVIL** Director Scott 

With Edgar Ramirez and Olivia Munn. (118 min, R; 
reviewed by M.H. 7/9) 

EARTH TO ECH0**l/2 A group of kids find 


THE FAULT IN OUR STARS**** Two snarky teens 

Elgortand Nat Wolff star. (125 min. PG-13; reviewed 
by M.H. 6/11) 




R.K.6/25) 

LIFE ITSELF ** * ** Steve James' documentary 

reviewed by R.K. 7/23) 

MALEFICENT** Sleeping Beauty gets its obliga- 

(97 min, PG; reviewed by M.H. 6/4) 


tests their bond. With Mia Wasikowska. (123 min, R) 
PLANES: FIRE AND RESCUE**l/2 In the sequel to 

THE PURGE: ANARCHY **1/2 In the future, the 

SEX TAPE** A long-time couple (Jason Segel and 

directed the comedy. With Rob Corddry, Ellie 
SN0WPIERCER****l/2 Director Bong Joon-ho 

by M.H. 7/16) 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL 

SUMMER | 

PRIDE 

THEATER FESTIVAL 

AT CHANDLER 


FRI JULY 18 - SUN JULY 27 


LAST SUMMER AT BLUEFISH COVE - July 1 8, 7:30 PM, July 27, 7 PM 
THE LITTLE DOG LAUGHED - July 19 & July 25, 7:30 PM 
FARM BOYS - July 20, 7 PM & July 26, 7:30 PM 


MATTHEW SHEPARD FOUNDATION BENEFITS 

THE LARAMIE PROJECT - Moises Kaufman’s film.Tues July 22, 7 PM 

OCTOBER MOURNING - Leslea Newman's poem cycle, Wed July 23, 7 PM 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




LocM-theaters 



■ ■ 7ie 

M UNIVERSITY 

Bl^ VERMONT 

UVM researchers are conducting a study looking at 
eating behaviors, sugar and brain function. 

We are looking for volunteers ages 10 to 16 
who have a weight problem. 

Study is three visits and includes a physical exam, blood work 
and brain MRI scan. Up to $180 in compensation. 

Please contact brainsugar@uvm.edu, or call 802-656-3024 #2. 


Summon. Sale. Would 

w -July 27 ( sum S 

U P'° 

75% oft i 

Every day brings a new deal! Check out our 
/. r> Facebook page daily to see that day's special. 

^ailOE \ And, Deals All Week Long: All Sport Sandals 
nORN ] ON SALE at up to 30% off, $20 and $30 sale 
i Boutique J f or clothing and shoes, and much more! 




CD S a V y° u saw it i n — SEVEN DAYS Tnf 

sevendaysvt.com (J[J [ 



MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 


R: reviewed by R.K. 7/9) 

THIRD PERSON — Paul Haggis [Crash) wrote and 


(137 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 7/16) 

TRANSFORMERS: AGE OF EXTINCTION — The 

min. PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 7/2) 

WALKING THE CAMINO: SIX WAYS TO 
SANTIAGO***l/2 Lydia Smith's documentary 


HEAVEN IS FOR REAL**l/2 Greg Kinnear plays the 

(100 min. PG) m ^ 

SABOTAGE** Arnold Schwarzenegger leads 

Watch). With Sam Worthington. Josh Holloway and 
TRANSCENDENCE** Johnny Depp plays an 




^gfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
Festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
In the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Y MARGOT HARRISON 


Did you miss: 
DOGTOOTH 





In the Movies You Missed & More feature every Friday, I review movies that were too 
weird, too cool, too niche or too terrible for Vermont’s multiplexes. Should you catch up 
with them on DVD orVOD, or keep missing them? 


WHAT I’M WATCHING 


TTiis week I'm watching: 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


One career ago, I was a professor of film studies. I gave 
that up to move to Vermont and write for Seven Days, 
but movies will always be my first love. 

In this feature, published every Saturday here on Live 
Culture, I write about the films I'm currently watching 
and connect them to film history and art. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 










NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After a camera was found secretly re- 
cording in the women’s locker room at 
a fitness gym in Seekonk, Mass., police 
examined the video and named a club 
member as their suspect because it 
shows the man settingup the hidden 
camera. (Associated Press) 

A burglar who stole two cash registers 
and three plasma TVs from a pub in 
Accrington, England, stashed the items 
in his car. When he returned to the pub 
for more, two thieves snatched his loot. 
Authorities said surveillance video of the 
parking lot showed the burglar, identi- 
fied as David Douglas Greaves, 43, with 
a "look of confusion” when he found the 
items missing. Police arrested Greaves 
and the two thieves, whom they also 
identified from surveillance video. (Brit- 
ain’s Accrington Observer) 

Sex Is Its Own Punishment 

British authorities said an 18-year-old 
man and a 19-year-old woman died after 
falling from a sixth-floor balcony where 
they were observed “frolicking.’’ Police 
Inspector Shaun Carre-Brown said the 
students were attending a party in Lon- 
don, and resident of a neighboring apart- 
ment building witnessed them “trying to 
have sex.” (BBC News) 

No Sex Is Its Own 
Punishment 

The four World Cup teams that banned 
their players from having sex during the 


tournament — Russia, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, Chile and Mexico — all made 
early exits from the competition, accord- 
ing to the news outlet Quartz. Players on 
champion Germany’s team were allowed 
to have sex. Restrictions varied from 
team to team. Brazil allowed players to 
have sex but no "acrobatics,” for example, 
while Costa Rica said players could have 
sex but “not all night.” ( Moscow Times) 

Second- Amendment Follies 

Geoffrey Hawk, 44, a vendor at a gun 
show in Bloomsburg, Pa., accidentally 
shot a 25-year-old woman in the leg 
while demonstrating a gun and a con- 
cealed-carry wallet holster. Hawk told 
police he thought the gun was unloaded. 
(Associated Press) 

Gene Kelley reported that a 105 mm 
howitzer shell blew through the wall 
of his home in Wyandotte, Olcla., hit 
the ceiling and damaged another wall. 
Ottawa County sheriff’s investigators 
said the 14.5-by-3.5-inch shell came from 
a historic artillery canon fired at a gun 
show three miles away. (Pittsburg, Kan.'s 
KOAM-TV) 

Police in Albuquerque, N.M., charged 
John Ruiz, 41, with child endangerment 
after he left his loaded 22 pistol with his 
11 -year-old daughter to protect herself 
while he went to get a tattoo. (Albuquer- 
que Journal) 

A woman unloading groceries with her 
mother in Dolan Springs, Ariz., was 
shot in the stomach by a.22-caliber rifle 


JEN SORENSEN 
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THE FOUR WORLD COP TEAMS THAT 
BANNED THEIR PLAYERS 
FROM HAVING SEX DURING 
THE TOURNAMENT 
ALL MADE EARLY EXITS FROM 
THE COMPETITION. 

hidden in the backseat of her station 
wagon that accidentally fired. Police said 
the victim's husband had stolen the rifle 
during a home burglary earlier that day. 
(Phoenix's AZfamily.com) 

A 51-year-old woman who said she 
slammed the butt end of a shotgun on the 
floor during a family dispute “to make 
a point” accidentally shot herself in the 
face, according to police in Fremont 
Township, Mich. (Michigan’s MLive. 

No-Fun City 

New York City police are cracking down 
on underground acrobats: pass-the-hat 
performers who flip, somersault and pole 
dance among subway riders on trains. 
Police made more than 240 arrests in the 
first six months of 2014, compared with 
fewer than 40 during the same time a 
year ago. (Associated Press) 

No-Fun Country 

Bus riders in Winnipeg, Manitoba, who 
play a musical instrument, sing or offer 


a live musical performance on a city bus 
risk a $100 fine, according to a new tran- 
sit bylaw approved by the city’s executive 
policy committee. (CBC News) 

Lawmakers in Mississauga, Ontario, 
voted to limit the height of clotheslines 
to 3 meters. The new bylaw stems from 
a complaint by Steve and Joanne DeVoe, 
who offered “hundreds" of photos of 
more than 15 clotheslines on neighbor- 
ing property, some “at heights exceeding 
20 ft." The couple's objections began five 
years ago, after they knocked down their 
existing house and built a bigger one 
with a view into their neighbors’ yards. 

( Toronto Star) 

Lactation Follies 

Hoping to encourage more mothers to 
breast-feed, health officials in Mexico 
City launched a campaign that featured 
posters showing topless actresses and the 
slogan, “Don’t turn your back on them ... 
Give them your breast." Women’s groups 
and health advocates promptly objected. 
“It’s not only a very terrible campaign 
in terms of how it looks, but it's also the 
message that if you don’t breast-feed, you 
are a bad mother," said Regina Tames of 
the reproductive rights group GIRE. Af- 
ter removing the pictures of the topless 
actresses from the city’s website, Mexico 
City's health director said the campaign 
would focus on opening 92 lactation 
rooms and two milk banks. (NPR) 


HARRY BLISS 



"Are you pet friendly?" 2 



fun stuff 
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FREE WILL ASTROLOGY 


Leo 

(July 23-Aug. 22) 

According to the legends about 
Camelot and the Knights of the 
Round Table, the boy who would 
ultimately become King Arthur 
didn’t know he was heir to the 
throne while he was growing 
up. His future destiny was 
hidden from him. The wizard 
Merlin trained him but made 
sine he never found out he was 
special. When the old King Uther 
Pendragon died, a tournament 
was staged to find a replace- 
ment. The winner would be 
whoever was able to withdraw 
the enchanted sword that was 
embedded in a large stone. Quite 
by accident, our hero got a chance 
to make an attempt. Success! I 
have reminded you of the broad 
outlines of this tale, Leo, because 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): As you weave 
your way through the next chapter of your 
story. I suggest you take inspiration from the 
turtle. You may even want to imagine that the 
turtle is your animal ally, a guide that helps 
you access the gradual and deliberate kind 
of intelligence you will need. Moving quickly 
will not be appropriate for the leisurely les- 
sons that are coming your way. The point is 
to be deep and thorough about a few things 
rather than half-knowledgeable about a lot of 
things, mere's one other turtle-like quality I 
hope you will cultivate, too: the ability to feel 
at home wherever you are. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): America's 
biggest winery is E & J Gallo. It sells more 
wine than any other company and has been 
named the planet's “Most Powerful Wine 
Brand" four different years. Ernest and Julio 
Gallo launched the enterprise in 1933 after 
studying the art of winemaking in pamphlets 
they found in the basement of a public library 
in Modesto, California. I foresee a less spec- 
tacular but metaphorically similar arc for 
you. Gemini. Sometime soon — maybe it has 
already happened — information or inspira- 
tion you come across in a modest setting 
will launch you on the path to future success. 
There is one caveat: You must take seriously 

estimate it because it appears in humble 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): A report in the 
prestigious British medical journal BMJ says 
that almost 1 percent of young pregnant 
women in the U.S. claim to be virgins. They 
testify that they have conceived a fetus 
without the benefit of sex. That's impossible, 
right? Technically, yes. But if there could ever 
be a loophole in natural law, it would happen 
for you Aries sometime in the coming weeks. 
You will be so exceptionally fertile, so prone 
to hatching new life, that almost anything 
could incite germination. A vivid dream or 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): Diamonds are 
not rare. They are so numerous that if they 
were evenly distributed, you and me and 
everyone else on the planet could each have 
a cupful of them. And if you are ever in your 
lifetime going to get your personal cupful, 
it may happen in the next 11 months. That's 
because your hard work and special talent are 
more likely than usual to be rewarded with 
tangible assets. Strokes of luck will tend to 
manifest in the form of money and treasure 
and valuable things you can really use. Be 
alert for the clues, Cancerian. One may appear 
momentarily. 

VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): When a crocodile 
slams its jaws shut, the energy it summons is 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 



MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


powerful. But when the beast opens its jaws, 
the force it exerts is weak. That's because the 
muscles used to close are much more robust 
than the muscles used to open. I'm wonder- 
ing if an analogous story might be told about 
you these days, Virgo. Are you more prone to 
close down than to open up? Is it easier for 
you to resist, avoid and say no than it is to be 
receptive, extend a welcome and say yes? If 
so, please consider cultivating a better bal- 
ance. You need both capacities running at full 
strength In the coming days. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct 22): In the latter part 
of the 18th century. American rebels and 
rabble-rousers used to gather regularly in 
the basement of the Green Dragon Tavern 
in Boston. There they plotted the Boston Tea 
Party, Paul Revere's ride, and other dissident 
adventures that opposed British Rule. That's 
why the Green Dragon became known as the 
'Headquarters of the Revolution." I think you 
and your cohorts need a place like that Libra. 
Its high time for you to scheme and dream 

spur teamwork and foster liberation. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): “When one has 
not had a good father, one must create one," 
said philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche. What 
does that mean? How might you go about 
"creating' a good father? Well, you could de- 
velop a relationship with an admirable older 
man who is an inspiring role model. You could 
read books by men whose work stirs you to 
actualize your own potentials. If you have a 
vigorous inner life, you could build a fantasy 
dad in your imagination. Here'S another pos- 
sibility: Cultivate in yourself the qualities you 
think a good father should have. And even 
if you actually had a pretty decent father, 
Scorpio, I'm sure he wasn't perfect So it still 
might be Interesting to try out some of these 
ideas. The coming weeks will be an excellent 
time to get more of the fathering energy you 
would thrive on. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): “if 1 
seem free, it’s because I'm always running." 
So said Sagittarian musician Jimi Hendrix, 
widely regarded as one of the most inventive 
and electrifying guitarists who ever lived. 
Does that prospect have any appeal to you, 
Sagittarius? I don't, of course, recommend 
that you keep running for the rest of your long 


life. After a while, it will be wise to rest and ru- 
minate. But I do think it might be illuminating 
to try this brazen approach for a week or two. 
if it feels right, you might also want to mix in 
some dancing and skipping and leaping with 
your running. 

CAPRICORN (Dec . 22-Jan. 19): In the next 
11 months, Capricorn, you will be given some 
choice riddles about the art of togetherness. 

more about the arts of intimacy — or else! 
It’s up to you: Either work your ass off as you 
strengthen your important relationships, or 
else risk watching them unravel. But dont 
take this as a grim, sobering assignment. On 
the contrary! Play hard. Experiment freely. 
Be open to unexpected inspiration. Have fun 
deepening your emotional intelligence. That 
approach will work best. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Hypothesis: 
The exciting qualities that attract you to 
someone in the first place will probably 
drive you a bit crazy if you go on to develop 
a long-term relationship. That doesn't mean 
you should avoid seeking connections with 
intriguing people who captivate your imagi- 
nation. It does suggest you should have no 
illusions about what you are getting yourself 
into. It also Implies that you should cultivate 
a sense of humor about how the experiences 
that rouse your passion often bring you the 
best tests and trials. And why am I discussing 
these eccentric truths with you right now? 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): In 1961. Paul 
Cezanne's painting The Artists Sister was 
on display at a museum in Aix-en-Provence. 
France. Then a lucky event occurred: It was 
stolen. When it was finally recovered months 
later, it had been ripped out of its frame. An 
art restorer who was commissioned to repair 
it discovered that there was a previously- 
unknown Cezanne painting on the back of v> 
the canvas. As a result, the appraisal of the 
original piece rose $75,000. Now both sides § 
are on view at the St. Louis City Art Museum. I < 

foresee a comparable progression In your life, 5 
Pisces. An apparent setback will ultimately Q 
increase your value. 3 


D HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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July Specials 


PCA SKIN Detox Deep Pore Treatment 

Treatments for ONLY Regenerate/Restrengthen Treatment 

•Specials expire on Iuly31st, 2014 . 

OTHER SERVICES AVAILABLE: 

Botox'" & Fillers with Dr. Parker 


Channel 3 NEWS 

Weekends at 8AM 


I a 



SEVEN DAYS 


pERSWUrIS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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HAPPY CHANCE 

times. I would say 'passionate.' Potato/ 


in a ceramic studio, stargazing. 30. Cl 
WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 






JUST YOUR AVERAGE VT CHICK 




SINCERE. HONEST. CARING. LOVING 


GNARLY. HONEST AND QUIRKILY 
RESILIENT 


all over the world. Organic and honest 

subtle body and meditation. Curvy and 
Curiosity. flexibility and love for life are a 
Write for more, peelslikepaper, 28, 0 


CAH. lmtheAIpha802. 22 Cl 


W5MEN Aeefa^lWEiy 

SOUTHERN VT QUEEN SEEKS KING 


NOT A COUNTRY GIRL IN THE COUNTRY 

Let's have a chat arteest. 44 Cl 
CREATIVE DREAMER 


PETITE, SENSITIVE, ACTIVE 

long life ahead with. LittleOne. 57 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


KIND. CARING AND OUTGOING 


COMPASSIONATE, FUN AND EASYGOING 

and independent Bbe5240. 47. CJ 
ENERGETIC. CURIOUS AND KIND 


a must, as is flexibility, t 


the right person. KikaKat. 35. Ci 
FUN. FEARLESS AND LOOKING 

with. I love to laugh and live life to 
football game. Emityvt 23. Cl 


IWEN ieekii^WSMEN 

SHY MUSIC AND ART LOVER 

but quickly opens up. isarizal. 32. Cl 


MAGNANIMOUSLY MINDFUL AND 
WHIMSICALLY BRUTISH 

around us. Hobbes802. 30. Cl 



HONEST, CARING AND FRIENDLY 

I am an honest, loyal, loving person. Looking for someone to share 
life's adventures of skiing, mountain biking, kayaking, hiking and 
more. Looking for a long-term relationship, but don't want to take 
things too fast or too slow, vtbeamergirl, 38. women seeking 
women. 


THE SIMPLE THINGS ARE BEST 

believer in the KISS rule, and try to use 

UPBEAT. ADVENTUROUS. CREATIVE. 
COMMUNICATIVE. OPENMINDED 


A RELAXED. YOUNGER. EXPERIENCED 


crafty. Vtatheart 35. C J 
TOGETHER EVERYTHING IS BETTER 

a bad result Jon2014. 50. Cl 
MOTIVATED. LOYAL UNIQUE 






LIVING LIFE TO THE FULLEST 


LONG SHOOTING DISTANCE 

GENUINE GENTLEMAN 

then let's talk. Biajio. 34, Ci 

ROMTANTIC SOUL SEEKS SASSY 
CUDDLER 


GAY GUY LOOKING FOR FRIENDS 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 




For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoMLN 


CURVY REDHEAD 

INSATIABLE SLUT SEEKING SAME 


PETITE ASIAN FEMALE 






LONGING FOR STEAMY FEMALE 
INTIMACY 

NEED MORE PLAYTIME 



NAUGHTY GIRL 


NSA ADVENTURE SEEKER 

y <n. 46. a 8 


DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN ... OR 

-n. BiMyFriend. 36 P 


MEN 


ITS BRIEF 

DOMINATE MAN SEEKS SUBMISSIVE SLUT 

PARTY NAKED! 

ALL-NIGHT LOVE STUD 

YOUR MASTER IS WAITING 


BLACK LIGHTNING 


FUN AT THE LAKE 

situation. I'm 55. fit 


BURUNGTON BOOM 

JUST DO WHAT YOU'RE TOLD 


OWES 


HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 

I'm petite. Fit and flexible; h 


together. BiueMoon24. 29. P 
BURLCPL 

of ours! 21-35 only please. DandG. 26 

HAPPILY MARRIED COUPLE SEEKING 
SEX-FRIENDS 

COME PLAY WITH US! 

3'S A PARTY 


DOCTOR WILL SEE YOU NOW 



QJoiA w(Ae. cocmAefo\ in 
Suit and 

ASK 

ATHENA 

I love my boyfriend of more than seven years; he's caring, 
sweet and extremely loyal. But things in the bedroom have 
been fizzling for a while, and l‘m about to snap. I'm a bit 
younger than he is and feel like I should be enjoying my 
youth while it lasts. Sex with him is once a week if I'm lucky, 
and it usual ly leaves me unsatisfied — and. frankly, a little 
resentful. Lately my eye has been straying more that I care 
to admit. Though I haven't cheated on him. I feel the urge to 
more and more. I'm not sure if I'm attracted to him anymore, 
yet he is my best friend, I feel like a jerk, but also that there's 
a hole in my life that isn't being filled — pun intended. 

I don't know what to do. Should I just keep on keeping on 
with him — growing old, scaly and bitter? Or should I break it 
off in search of greener pastures that may or may not exist? 


Call me superstitious or old-fashioned, but I actually believe 
in the seven-year itch. While the phrase is usually meant to 
describe seven years of marriage. I think it can be applied to 
any serious commitment. There's truth to the notion that 
after seven years in a committed relationship, happiness can 
start to fizzle. 

I'm also a huge fan of the 1955 film The Seven Year Itch. 
which is based on a three-act play with the same name. The 
film stars Marilyn Monroe, and in It is the iconic scene in which 
she stands over the sidewalk grate and her white halter dress 
billows up around her. Sigh ... Anyway, I digress. I also believe 
that if you're willing to work on it, the happiness that was once 
there can be reborn. 

Relationships take work, and thinking otherwise is a 
fantasy. People grow and change over time. We can lose 
sight of what brought us together in the first place, take each 
other for granted and get lost in the daily shuffle of family, 
work. Facebook and Netflix. Ask yourself; How have you tried 
to ignite more passion into the relationship? What have you 
been doing to initiate more sex? Have you tried simply asking 

Maybe it's a talk or a surprise getaway, or jumping him 
in the kitchen while he's making dinner, but try something! 

If your mind and eyes are wandering, give your boyfriend a 
chance to win back your affection before you give up. The only 
way to give him that chance is by confronting your feelings 
about him, and with him. You owe that to your seven years. 

If you do try your darnedest to make it work and still find 
your heart moving in the opposite direction, then at least you 
can walk away knowing you gave it your best shot. Its hard to 
end a relationship with someone you still deeply care for. but 
you mention feeling resentful already — don't leave angry, too. 

If you just go ahead and cheat, the relationship with 
the boyfriend will most certainly end with bitterness and 
heartache. Its important to be true to yourself and your needs, 
but you dont have to hurt him unnecessarily. Even if you end 
up walking away, first make sure you gave your everything, 
and gave him the chance to do so, as 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.con 


OjaiM, 

Athena 



BY SOLAR TRACKERS. EDWARD'S ROAD 

chit-chat When: Thursday, July 17, 2014. Where: 
Jeffersonville. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912318 

BOMBSHELL SEEKS BEAUTIFUL DIFFICULT MAN 


my dreams. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0912317 
GUY CHANGING ON ROOF 

garage roof. You: Man. Me: Mon. 0912315 
THOSE EYES! 

When: Friday, July 16, 2014. Where: JiffyMart. 
Kennedy Drive. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912314 

OVERLOOK PARK VIEW 

Overlook Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912313 
HELLO VICTORIA, PORTUGUESA! 

July 16. 2014. Where: Dog Park and Oak Ledge 
beauty! You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912312 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN 

Bar Scene. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912310 
SULTRY SMILE. LITTLE BLACK DRESS 


PATIENT STOWE BEAUTY 

Monday. July 14, 2014. Where: Shaw's in 
Stowe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912305 

BLARE WITCH OUTSIDE BEAN BATHROOM 


Richmond. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912308 
COAST GUARD PERSONNEL FROM HONOLULU 

me? When: Tuesday. July 15, 2014. Where: 
Trader Joe's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912307 

HIGH DIVER 

When: Saturday. July 12. 2014. Where: City Park, 
waterfront. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912306 




SMILEY. HELPFUL LINK LADY 

CHURCH STREET. SUNDAY 

Sunday, July 13, 2014. Where: Church Street. 
Burlington, 6 p.m. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 0912301 


BARTENDER AT LOST NATION 

common. When: Sunday. July 13. 2014. Where: 
Lost Nation. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912300 

SAMGIRL! 

for! When: Friday. July 11. 2014. Where: SL 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 091229B 

STRANGER ON A TRAIN 

Amtrak. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912297 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 



LOCa. NATURAL APfRITIFS 
fOR v OUR CREATIVE 
MIXOLOGY 

Infused with red currant, 
dandelion, angelica and gentian 


No dyes, no added sugar, 
no artificial anything 

pioduced with care by 
Eden Ice Cider Company 
Newport, Vermont 




Silversmith 

Commons 

22 Apartments 

New Modern 
Living In the 
Old North End 


LEASES STARTING AUG. I AND SEPT. I 

Open House July 26, 10am - 2pm 

258-260 N Winooski Ave, Burlington 
Managed by Redstone 


Visit our website at redstonevt.com 

Or contact Anne Borchers at (802) 363-4418 
for more Information 







I can’t wait to stop paying rent 
and get my own place. 

What can I afford?" 


MEET THE EXPERTS 


MORTGAGE 

VERV&NT 

FEDERAL 

CREDIT UNION 


f 


Andrew 
Mikell, ESQ. 


C|Tr'n by Monday, August 18, at noon at 

AVO V XT sevendaysvt.com/houseparty 


Get your questions answered at a free, 
informational mixer for first time home buyers... 


- SEVEN DAYS 

huse 

)// LT “j - \ / presented by 

y// I I [ I \ / Vermont (Attorneys 

£/ LJCJI Uy i ‘Title (Corporation 


Mon., August 18, 6-8 p.m. 

CITIZENCIDER 316Pine s t 

Burlington 



WHAT YOU’LL FIND 



“I'm a lucky buyer! I get to work 
with Vermont's talented cheese 
makers, bread bakers, and 
creators of amazing baked 
goods. Nothing could be better 
... or tastier!” 

Cherie, Lead Bread & Cheese Buyer 

JULY CHEESE SALES 

MAPLEBROOK CILIENGINE 
MOZZARELLA $5.79/ib 

CALABRO ROTOLINI MOZZARELLA 
& PROSCIUTTO $5.89/b oz 

GOURMET ARTISAN FETA 
CRUMBLES $3.19/6o, 

MAYTAG BLUE $10.39 /.b 
GRATED PARMESAN $3.59/ib 


We have HIGH STANDARDS just like you. 
Everything we sell at Healthy Living has been 
painstakingly selected by our dedicated staff. 



Market and Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 ■ HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 



